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Here They Are—Home Leaders of Our Allied Industries 


EEKEEPERS' everywhere have 

heard of the Allied Industries— 
both food and equipment—tthat have 
been cooperating with American 
Honey Institute. May I now present 
a few of the women who have charge 
of the home economics and educa- 
tional departments for these com- 
panies. 

Miss Mary I. Barber 


Most of you know her and many 
of you have met her. 

Miss Barber is in charge of the 
Home Economics Department for 
the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. She is most enthusiastic 
about the use of honey with cereals 


and is constantly recommending 
honey recipes. She does not stop 
there. Each one of her four assist- 


ants give honey demonstrations at 
cooking schools, women’s clubs, 4-H 
girls’ clubs, Girl Scout programs, col- 
leges, and just everywhere they go 





Miss Mary I. Barber, Home Economics 
Director of the Kellogg Company 
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By Malitta D. Fischer 


to talk foods and nutrition they in- 
clude honey. 

Miss Barber’s assistants are Mrs. 
Winifred Loggans, Mrs. Mildred G. 
Day, Mrs. Ida J. Cornforth, and Miss 
Helen Pickard. These women are 
glad to cooperate with you at dem- 
onstrations during your state fairs 
or state conventions. They are all 
“honey conscious” and CAN demon- 
strate honey. 

Through her Home Economics De- 
partment at the Kellogg Company, 
Miss Barber has issued the following 
special honey publications: Cooking 
with Honey—Do You Use Honey— 
Do You Like Honey — Recipe cards 
for—Honey Krisp Roll—Honey Krisp 
Sundae — Honey Spice Cookies— 
Honey Bran Date Pudding—Honey 
Fruit Cake—Honey Krisp Dessert. 
Practically every booklet, leaflet, 
folder, camp menus or loose sheets 
of recipes that this department issues 
contains one or more recipes. 

Write Miss Barber for some of 
these honey recipes. She will be glad 
to send them to you, and whenever 
you want some real help at your fairs 
or annual conventions get your dates 
in early so that Miss Barber may 
arrange to send one of her assistants 
to help you. 

Add this honey recipe to your col- 
lection and start today to use Kel- 
logg’s and always have a stock of 
their cereals in your pantry: 

Honey All-Bran Spice Cookies 
% cup shortening, % cup honey, 1 
egg (beaten), 1 cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran 1 1/3 cup flour, % teaspoon 
cloves, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder, % teaspoon 
soda, 1 cup chopped raisins. 

Cream honey and shortening. Add 
egg, All Bran, sifted dry ingredients 
and raisins. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
on a greased baking sheet, keeping 
them two and a half inches apart. 
Bake in a moderate oven (400° F.) 
about thirty minutes. Yield: Two 
dozen cookies three inches in di- 
ameter. 





And Now May I Present Meta Given 


Miss Meta Given, up until this 
summer, was in charge of the home 
economics program for the Evapo- 
rated Milk Association, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and, while 
there, worked out many excellent 
honey and evaporated milk recipes. 

Miss Given left the Evaporated 
Milk Association to take charge of 
the home economics work for the 
Chicago Tribune. Have you ever 
seen her food pages? If you haven’t 
you have missed real food copy. 
Every day her food articles appear, 
and Sunday’s paper contains an excel- 
lent food feature. 

Have you noticed the honey refer- 
ences and recipes in Miss Given’s 
Food Column? Just to show how 
“honey conscious’? Miss Given is, her 
food talk of July 3, Chicago Daily 
Tribune, follows: 





Miss Meta Given, formerly with Evaporated 
Milk Association, now Home Economist 


of the Chicago Tribune 
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Miss Joan M. Rock, Director of the Educa- 
tional Department of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


“The blending of flavors is as 
much an art as the blending of col- 
ors. Color blending is a highly de- 
veloped art; the art of blending 
flavors is in its veriest beginning. 

“We miss many delights by not 
experimenting with flavor combina- 
tions in foods. Most of our rules of 
flavoring have been handed down to 
us by tradition. We use ginger and 
cinnamon in pumpkin pie, almond 
and lemon extract in angel food sim- 
ply because our mothers and their 
mothers before them used those fla- 
vors in those foods. Someone experi- 
mented long ago and later genera- 





Miss Eleanor Ahern, Home Economics Direc- 
tor, Proctor & Gamble Company 
(Photo by Bachrach) 
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tions have accepted the results of 
those experiments, making them tra- 
ditions of cookery. It is time that 
we do a little experimenting our- 
selves and start some new traditions. 


“There is nothing better for flavor 
blending investigations than honey. 
It is one of our oldest sweets. It has 
been used for generations in all sorts 
of foods that needed sweetening. It 
is interesting to find that many old 
recipes calling for honey always call 
for certain flavors. Cardamon is as- 
sociated with honey in many desserts 
and confection recipes. 


““Many flavors are difficult to obtain, 
but HONEY is just as available as 
ever. It is such a delicious sweet 
and is universally popular. What we 
need to do these days is to find some 
of our common foods that will go 
well with HONEY. 


“Recently we found while experi- 
menting with baked apples that ap- 
ples harmonize well with the flavor 
of HONEY. It resulted in such a 
delicious dessert that we want to sug- 
gest it for your luncheon tomorrow.” 

Who can say that Meta Given is 
not enthusiastic about honey after 
writing a food talk like this? 

Miss Given also developed recipes 
for honey banana pie, honey frozen 
desserts and honey fudge. 


Joan Rock, of Standard Brands 


Miss Joan Rock is in charge of the 
home economics department for 
Standard Brands, Inc. You know 
Standard Brands, Inc., is the result 
of a large merger—remember when 
Fleischman, Royal Baking Powder, 
and Gillette, Inc., merged? It is a 
large organization, and Dr. Barnard, 
who has visited the experimental 
kitchens at New York City, reports 
that Miss Rock has a large staff of 
home economic assistants and a splen- 
didly equipped kitchen. Miss Rock 
has been very much interested in 
honey recipes and did a great deal of 
work in formulating honey recipes 
during the summer months. She was 
particularly interested in combining 
it with Royal Gelatine and Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee. The writer saw her 
at the American Home Economics 
Convention held at Denver in June, 
1930, and she reported at that time 
at least a half a dozen combinations 
containing honey in the process of 
being formulated. Later in July she 
sent on recipes for a number of 
frozen puddings containing honey. 
Practically all of Miss Rock’s recipe 
booklets and camp menus contain a 
honey recipe or two. 


In the November issue of “Ameri- 
can Cookery,” on page 293, appears 
an ad of Royal Baking Powder under 
the title of BREAKFASTS DE LUXE. 
Under “Four Breakfast Menus that 
Start the Day Right,’’ Miss Rock sug- 
gests the following: 
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Miss Annette Snapper, Director of the } 
cational Department of the Pabst 
Corporation 
(Photo by O. F. DeLonge, Milwauke« 


Half Grapefruit with Honey 

Little Fish Cakes Royal Bran P 
Coffee 

Miss Rock has been most will 
and enthusiastic about cooperati: 
in the development of honey recip: 
She has spared no time nor exper 
in formulating unusual and relia! 
honey recipes. Remember, pleas 
won’t you, that every product Mi 
Rock is working with is a _ qualit 
product, and it is splendid to hav 
honey used, recommended and adver- 
tised with such fine food products as 
ROYAL GELATINE (plain and quick 
setting), ROYAL BAKING POVW- 


fie 





Miss Edwina Nolen, in charge of the Hon 
Service Bureau, Refrigeration Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company 
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DER, CHASE & SANBORN COF- 
FEE, FLEISCHMAN’S YEAST. No 
beekeeper should forget to include 
these products in the brands he pur- 
chases for his pantry shelf and family 
consumption. 

This interesting recipe for Frozen 
Coffee Pudding is one that Miss Rock 
developed: 

| package Royal quick setting gela- 
tin (orange flavor), 1 cup very strong 
hot coffee (Chase & Sanborn), few 
grains salt, % cup honey and 1 egg 
white (Honey Meringue), 1 cup of 
cream, whipped. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling hot cof- 
fee. Add salt; chill. Beat honey 
and egg white together until white 
and very thick. Fold in whipped 
cream. Add to gelatin mixture as 
it begins to thicken. Pour into re- 
frigerator tray and chill about four 
hours; or pour into mould, cover and 
seal tightly; bury in ice and rock salt 
for about three hours. Yield: Ten 
servings. 

Miss Rock will be glad to send her 
recipes to beekeepers’ wives. Just 
drop a card, asking for her recipes, 
to Standard Brands, Inc., New York 
City, Home Economics Department. 


Annette Snapper, of Pabst 


Miss Annette Snapper is in charge 
of the educational department for 
Pabst Corporation at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. She has been doing a lot of 
work with honey. Not so long ago 
she wrote that she was getting out a 
new recipe booklet and was including 
several honey Pabst-ett combinations. 
Almost a year ago she had printed 
thousands of cards entitled “GOOD 
COOKS USE IT—Millions enjoy it,” 
and then what do you suppose fol- 
lowed? “HONEY SAUCE FOR 
WAFFLES.” Then the recipe for 
waffles and for the Honey Sauce. 
This fall Miss Snapper wrote of a 
piquant salad dressing her depart- 
ment had worked out—you know the 
kind of a salad dressing that makes 
your mouth water when you think of 
it. Any flavor of Pabst Cheese is a 
quality product. The writer has been 
through the Pabst plant and can per- 
sonally vouch for unusual sanitation, 
unusually well equipped, and excel- 
lent type of employees. Pabst-ett 
blends remarkably well with honey. 
Mix equal portions and try it on your 
the salad dressing are so good I 
wafers. Both the honey sauce and 
hardly know which one to give you. 
I think Miss Snapper would like to 
have you have both of them, so both 
you shall have: 

Pabst-ett Honey Sauce for Waf- 
es—Cream 5 tablespoons Pabst-ett 
with a little hot water until a smooth 
paste. Gradually stir in % cup honey 
nd beat lightly for just a minute. 
erve over hot waffles. 

Salad Dressing (particularly fine 


for 


teaspoons HONEY, 1 tablespoon of 
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Worcestershire, % cup imported olive 
oil, 1 teaspoon paprika, 2 tablespoons 
Tarragon vinegar, 1 teaspoon of dry 
mustard, 1 shake Tobasco, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 tablespoon plain vine- 
gar, 1 tablespoon Pabst Limburger 
Cheese. 

Mix in a Mason jar and add 1 can 
tomato soup, few tears of onion. 
Shake well. When ready to use add 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley, 1 hard- 
boiled egg riced, 1 teaspoon chopped 
chives, 1 teaspoon chopped pimento, 
to each half cup of the oil mixture. 


Eleanor Ahern, of Proctor & Gamble 


Of course you have all heard of 
Proctor & Gamble and many of you 
use nothing but Crisco as your short- 
ening. I am delighted to have you 
meet now their home economics di- 
rector, Miss Eleanor Ahearn. I know 
you are going to enjoy knowing her, 
too, for she has been doing some in- 
teresting things with honey. 

Miss Ahern is planning to revise 
her bulletin on “‘The School Lunch,” 
and in the revised edition will be sev- 
eral honey combinations particularly 
desirable for children. Not so long 
ago she issued Manual No. 17, and in 
it we find on page 11 a formula for 
Health Cookies containing one and 
three-fourths pounds of 2 In 
the same manual, on page 8, we > find 
a recipe for Scotch Honey Cakes call- 
ing for three-fourths quart of honey. 
Isn’t that fine? In her Manual No. 
19 she included honey in her impor- 
tant carbohydrate list on page 8. In 
Manual No. 31, entitled “HOLIDAY 
HINTS AND PARTY SUGGES- 
TIONS,” we find two more honey 
recipts Miss Ahern has worked out. 
Look on page 12 and notice Honey 
Cookies in the Children’s Valentine 
Party—the recipe calling for one- 
half cup honey, and on page 48 in the 
same manual HONEY NUT BARS for 
the Tree Trimming Party using one- 
half cup honey. 

Miss Ahern believes Crisco and 
Honey blend beautifully in a cookie 
recipe and that’s the reason she has 
been interested in developing these 
excellent formulas. temember it’s 
Crisco and Ivory Soap, and if you 
wish these manuals, write THE NA- 
TIONAL HOUSEHOLD SERVICE of 
the Proctor & Gamble Company, 80 
East Eleventh Street, New York City, 
Manual Nos. 17, 19 and 31. 

The recipe for Honey Nut Bars 
follows: 

Honey Nut Bars—% cup Crisco, 1 
cup powdered sugar, 1 egg beaten, 
1% cup strained clover honey, 2 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon almond 
extract, % teaspoon vanilla, % cup 
chopped walnuts. 

Cream Crisco and sugar, add egg, 
then honey and extracts. Stir in 
walnuts, then flour sifted with salt 
and baking powder. Cover and let 
stand in ice-box over night. In the 


morning divide into two or three 
parts. Roll thin to size of shallow 
pans. Spread over bottom of the 
Crisco pans, spreading evenly into 
corners with fingers. Beat white of 
one egg slightly with two teaspoons 
cold water. Brush the top with the 
egg, then sprinkle with granulated 
sugar and chopped walnuts. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) about 
fifteen minutes. While warm cut in 
bars or squares any size you like. 


Edwina Nolen, of General Electric 
Refrigeration 


I am presenting in conclusion of 
this series Miss Edwina Nolen, in 
charge of Home Economics Program 
for the GENERAL ELECTRICAL 
REFRIGERATION COMPANY. All 
of the preceding women are _ con- 
nected with food organizations, but 
Miss Nolen is with a household equip- 
ment organization, and a very big one 
too. It is not necessary to tell you 
what G. E. represents—you know 
that any piece of household equip- 
ment bearing that mark represents 
quality and service. We are there- 
fore unusually happy to have the 
home economics director of such a 
splendid automatic refrigerator as 
the General Electrical Refrigerator 
interested in developing honey recipes 
for use in homes having the General 
Electrical Refrigerator. 

Far better than I can express the 
situation, I quote a statement coming 
from the advertising manager of the 
General Electrical Refrigerator Com- 
pany: 

“The Home Service Bureau of the 
Refrigeration Department of the 
General Electric Company has had 
the pleasure of cooperating with Miss 
Malitta D. Fischer of the American 
Honey Institute. 

Our department has tested all of 
the honey recipes published for frozen 
desserts for mechanical refrigeration 
and has found them most satisfac- 
tory. Users of General Electric re- 
frigerators are having an opportunity 
to use these recipes, inasmuch as we 
have sent copies of the recipes to the 
Home Service directors that are with 
the General Electric refrigerator dis- 
tributors. The girls in the field have 
found many customers of ours who 
eliminate sugar entirely from their 
diet. In cases such as these, honey 
is a wonderful substitute. We have 
included honey recipes in our new 
SILENT HOSTESS RECIPE BOOK. 

“We have enjoyed cooperating with 
Miss Fischer and appreciate the work 
that she has accomplished for Gen- 
eral Electric distributors during dem- 
onstrations at fairs and food shows.”’ 

One of the recipes so very popular 
with General Electric users is: 

Fresh Peach Mousse—1 cup fresh 
peaches * diced, % cup honey, 1 pint 
whipping cream. Pour honey over 
peaches and mix well. Whip cream. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Thrift Still Counts 


Those who are feeling the present depression the least 
are those who raise a large portion of the living at home 
and specialize in some one product for sale. The honey 
producer who also has a garden, a cow and some hens 
feels the pinch of low prices much less than the one who 
depends entirely upon the sale of his honey and buys 
everything for his table. 

Just now the words of Abraham Lincoln, ‘The most 
valuable of all arts will be the art of deriving a com- 
fortable subsistence from the smallest plot of soil,’ have 
special significance. For ten years past there has been 
a steady stream of folks from the farms to the industrial 
centers, where the lure of high wages and short hours 
made old-fashioned thrift and small savings seem trivial. 


So many have found disappointment in the city that 
there is a decided trend back to the land, and reports 
indicate a good demand for small farms in the vicinity 
of the cities where men are out of employment. Agri- 
cultural industries are usually the first to feel the effect 
of coming depression and also first to recover. While 
there is evidence of returning prosperity, it is plain that 
we have gone too far in the way of specialization. It is 
probable that more vegetable gardens will be cultivated 
this season than for many years past, and many folks 
will keep a few hens who have long bought all their eggs 
at the store. The pinch of hard times reminds us that 
there was a fundamentally sound reason for the frugality 
of our parents, who were not above small savings and 
the careful use of every resource. 


More About Fireblight 


In our November issue comment was made on the 
work of Prof. H. R. Rosen of the University of Arkansas, 
who assumed that fireblight might be carried over in the 
hives of the honeybees and again brought to the orchard 
by the insects the following spring. 

In the December 19, 1930, issue of Science is an article 
by H. E. Thomas of the University of California, who 
has also investigated this subject. His conclusions appear 
to be somewhat different. He finds that the bees may 
carry the organisms of fireblight from the orchards to the 
hives and thence to other susceptible plants in the neigh- 
borhood. He finds that the organisms may be transferred 
from one locality to another when bees are moved for the 
purpose of pollinating orchards. Although he states that 
it might be possible for the organisms to survive the 
winter in the beehive from the time of late blossoms of 
one season until the first blossoms appear the following 
year, he regards it as improbable. 

His experiments indicate that the organisms survive 
in honey for only about fifteen days, but that they do 
live on the face of the comb for a much longer period 
of time. 

Both of these observers are agreed that the bee does 
carry the blight infection from one tree to another and 
that it may even carry the organisms into the hive, where 
they may live for some time before being carried to other 
trees. The question still remains to be determined as to 
whether the organism can be carried over winter within 
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the hive. It is to be hoped that further work will he 
done to definitely settle this question, and it is highly 
important that the truth be known. The honeybee now 
holds an important place in orchard pollination, and all 
the facts should be brought to light in order to develop 
a practice which will avoid possible injurious co 
quences. 


Se- 


Package Bees 


The business in live bees in packages appears to have 
reached a substantial position. In years past there have 
been many complaints from buyers who failed to get 
delivery promptly or who were dissatisfied with the serv- 
ice or the bees. During the season just past there were 
very few complaints on any score. This indicates that 
the shippers are better equipped to handle the big volume 
of business and that the express company has also learned 
how to handle the bees in transit. 


Formerly there was much complaint of the arrival of 
packages with bees all dead. Bees were smothered or 
routed by such long distance that they starved for lack 
of sufficient food. The volume of live bee shipments 
has become so large that the express company has made 
careful study of this branch of the business and has 
learned how to handle it with satisfaction. 

With better cages, better provision for feeding the 
bees in transit, and prompt filling of orders, the shippers 
are giving much better service than during the experi- 
mental stage of the business. 

_ Another factor that has been very important in the 
live bee market has been the great care used by the bee 
magazines to eliminate all careless advertisers. Those 
who could not give evidence of satisfactory service were 
refused advertising space and soon dropped out of sight. 

Not all the trouble was with the shippers, however. 
The buyers have come. to a better understanding of their 
own responsibility and know much better how to handle 
package bees on arrival. Altogether we may feel that 
the live bee. business is now on a firm footing and that, 
although buyer and seller are many miles removed from 
each other, business is easily conducted to the satisfac- 
tion of both. 


Corn Sugar Again 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, passed a 
ruling (see page 64) exempting corn sugar from the 
requirement of mentioning its use in place of cane sugar 
or beet sugar in the preparing of foods. Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley, widow of Dr. Wiley, who secured the passage 
of the pure food law, denounces this as an attack on pure 
food. The fact is that if corn sugar were as good as the 
other sugars there would be no need of hiding its use. 
But, eveh from the acknowledgment of the manufac- 
turers of this sugar, it contains only about 75 per cent 
of the sweetening power of the other sugars. In fact 
when we taste corn sugar we fail to find sweetness in it, 
and even ordinary house flies do not consider it as accept- 
able, for they disregard it while crowding upon true 
sugar. 

When people use honey as a sweetening, we want them 
to mention it, because it gives an added value to the 
articles thus sweetened. But with corn sugar they are 
glad to be able to avoid mentioning it. 

The use of corn sugar will not only damage the sale 
of true cane or beet sugar, but will also compete with 
honey, replacing the best sweets with a sweet which is 
at least 25 per cent less valuable than the others. 


Let each tub stand on its own bottom. We commend 
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the action of Mrs. Wiley and protest against any varia- 
tion on the pure food law which will enable to sell in- 
ferior sweets under the proctection of the better sweets. 
We should keep within the limits of the pure food law 
of 1906, which we owe to the efforts of Dr. H. W. Wiley. 





American Honey Institute 


A Michigan beekeeper writes us that in his opinion 
the bee magazines have not been sufficiently active in 
securing individual support of the honey producers for 
the American Honey Institute. ‘‘Honey marketing is the 
big issue,” he writes. ‘‘All others are relative. The Insti- 
tute is the beekeepers’ only hope for better things—bet- 
ter demand and higher prices for honey.” 


Since Michigan beekeepers have supported the Insti- 
tute more liberally than those of most other states, they 
are in a position to criticise any lack of interest else- 
where. Our friend is right —selling is the big issue 
right now. We are confronted with slow markets and 
low prices and it will take some high pressure to move 
our product at a satisfactory price. 


Just now we are confronted with a world-wide surplus 
of sweets. There is an enormous accumulation of sugar, 
far beyond current needs, and every other sweet feels to 
some extent the competition of that product. According 
to the best figures available, the world’s production of 
sugar last year exceeded consumption by more than two 
million tons. Add to that surplus the new sugars now 
being developed, such as the new process of making cheap 
milk sugar from skim milk and the making of syrup 
from sweet potatoes, and we realize that it will be diffi- 
cult for the world to increase consumption to keep pace 
with the production of sweets. 

Honey is a highly specialized product which has many 
qualities not common to other sweets, and our hope for 
a market lies in bringing this fact to the consuming pub- 
lic. If the consumer knows the difference, he will insist 
on the better product, but we must take steps to provide 
the information. 

The American Honey™Institute has no other business 
than to tell the world the truth about honey. It has no 
honey to sell and does not buy or sell any commodity. 
It is supported by all classes who profit from the pros- 
perity of the beekeeper. Since the first and foremost 
object of the Institute is to create a demand for honey 
by informing the public of its nature and uses, the honey 
producer will be the one to profit most by its work. 

Our Michigan friend is right. The honey producer 
must support the Institute if our industry is to prosper. 
It was in Michigan that the basis of support was proposed 
as a dollar per ton from all honey produced. At the 
Michigan convention it was stated that the little bee- 
keeper who produces less than a ton can afford to give 
a dollar for the Institute and that the big beekeeper who 
produces large quantities cannot afford to neglect the 
opportunity of giving as much as a dollar a ton because 
of the effect on his market and the price of his output. 


One-Man Apiary Most Profitable 


The study of cost of production of honey being carried 
on by the United States Department of Agriculture is 
bringing some interesting facts to light. After investi- 
gating the problem in several states, the announcement is 
made that the most profit comes from apiaries of a size 
which permits one man to do practically all the work. In 
most localities 350 to 400 colonies are about the right 
number. 

It is not surprising to hear that in the average location 
the greatest profit comes to those who operate beekeeping 
along with some other branch of agriculture. The state- 
ment is made that one New Yorker has found that seventy 
colonies of bees require about the same outlay of labor 
as forty acres of farm land, with a similar return. 

Where one has an especially favorable location, spe- 
cialization offers better returns. One beekeeper with 
1800 colonies secured a crop averaging 250 pounds of 
extracted honey per colony and received a return of 
$23,387 in 1928. This man had a net income of $11.78 
for every hour that he spent with his bees. 

Unfortunately there are not many localities where big 
yields can be depended upon, and it is the average yield 

f a series of years which determines the prosperity of 
the beekeeper. 
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The Missouri Program 


Due to uncertainty of appropriations, Missouri has been 
unable to carry on inspection work following a definite 
plan over a period of years. When funds fail after a 
year or two of work, much of the possible benefit is lost. 

At present the inspection is in charge of K. C. Sullivan, 
State Apiarist, of the State Board of Agriculture at Jef- 
ferson City. Such funds as have recently been available 
have come from a registration fee of 15 cents per colony. 

With the limited funds it has been impossible to cover 
the state and inspection has. been confined to a few 
counties where beekeeping is important. In Holt County 
all the bees have been examined and all diseased colonies 
treated or burned. Mr. Charles Denny was the inspector 
in the field. 

The Board of Agriculture is asking for a sufficient 
appropriation for the coming two years to make possible 
some well directed work over the entire state. In view 
of the extent of the fruit industry in that state and the 
importance of the honeybees in pollination of fruit blos- 
soms, the beekeepers are entitled to be heard. 


Disease Talk Destroys Markets 


On numerous occasions we have warned our readers 
against the ill-advised discussion of disease in the public 
press. We have frequent evidence that inspectors in 
many cases are doing more damage to the honey markets 
by public discussion of disease than they are doing good 
in their official work. 

A letter just received from Hamilton, Wallace & Bry- 
ant, honey dealers of Los Angeles, with a copy of a com- 
munication from their broker in France, stresses this 
point. From the letter from the French broker we quote 
as follows: 

Le Havre, France, Dec. 13, 1931. 
“‘Messrs. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, 

Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen: 

“Regarding this sanitary certificate, I got in touch with 
the American consul to explain to him the very difficult 
way to obtain same. ; 

“T want, however, to point out that such steps taken 
by the French Government seem to have been taken from 
news displayed by an American publication stating that 
an apiary inspector had written that in one of the moun- 
tain districts of California 57 per cent of the hives were 
infected by the contagious disease called ‘loque’ during 
the year 1928. ... 

“T consider this article to be very prejudicious sort 
for American honey import, and I should wish you to 
inform the interested authorities about this. It is not 
too strong to say that actually French apiculturists are 
doing all they can to have a kind of prohibition on the 
American honey import, and this is one of the reasons 
why we see the imports so small now.” 

Elsewhere in this magazine is published the report of 
the California entomologist showing that the total disease 
found in more than a quarter of a million colonies ex- 
amined last year was only about 1% of 1 per cent. The 
only possible effect on the public of talk about disease 
is to destroy the demand for our product. Let us give 
publicity to pleasanter things. 





The Apple Institute 


Beekeepers will be interested in the announcement of 
the organization of National Apple Institute, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Indiana. The Apple Institute, 
like the Honey Institute, is to be devoted to educational 
work entirely concerning that popular fruit. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard will direct the organization. Since there is no 
conflict in the market between apples and honey, each 
of these organizations will be able to assist the other. 
The first clip-sheet from the Apple Institute contains 
numerous recipes calling for honey. Naturally the 
Honey Institute recipes will suggest ways of using honey 
with apples, and so the good work will go on. A group 
of allied food industries could be of great assistance 
each to the other, and we wish the new organization the 
greatest success. 

The new work will not interfere with Doctor Barnard’s 
work with the American Honey Institute, but will rather 
enlarge his opportunity for service to the beekeepers. 
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The "Best" Race of Bees—from My Experience 


of Twenty-five Years 


HAVE read with care and interest 

Mr. Latham’s article under the 
above caption in the January Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 

The limited test of the Carniolan 
bee as set forth in that article is not 
very convincing. Towards the end 
of the article Mr. Latham says: “Un- 
til the advocates of the Carniolan bee, 
or those of the Caucasian bee, make 
any claim of superiority for their 
favorite strain over Italians now 
easily accessible, they must go 
through years of careful selective 
breeding until they have a strain of 
Carniolans or a strain of Caucasians 
which they can truthfully assert to 
be equal to or superior to the best 
of our Italians.’”’ Now I am not sure 
I can qualify as to the “years of se- 
lective breeding” that Mr. Latham 
demands, but I can “truthfully as- 
sert” the Carniolan bee to be con- 
siderably superior with me to any 
Italians I have ever been able to get 
during the past twenty-five years— 
and I have been trying out Italians 
from a number of the more extensive 
advertisers of this race and in lots 
of from six to seventy-five colonies 
during a period of twenty-five years 
right along with Carniolans, in the 
same yard, with the same hive, under 
the same management, and where the 
test was not in the same yard it was 
under the same climatic and floral 
conditions. 

In the paragraph next to the last 
in Mr. Latham’s article, he says, 
among other things: “I know that to- 
day the very best Italian bees are 
those sent out by some half a dozen 
of the breeders who advertise in our 
periodicals.” Again I must submit 
that my experience with Italians does 
not comply with this dictum of Mr. 
Latham. The Italians in my experi- 
ence for many years that have shown 
their good qualities to a higher de- 
gree and more uniformly so, and 
which transmitted these qualities to 
a good degree to their progeny, came 
from a breeder of Italians who does 
not advertise at all, but who does 
breed his Italians with more than 
ordinary care along the line of what 
we term “line breeding.” This breeder 
resides in a state not far from Mr. 
Latham’s, but it is not New Jersey. 

I began beekeeping twenty-six 
years ago with eight colonies of hy- 
brid bees. I bought and read the 
leading textbooks on beekeeping at 
that time, subscribed to three bee 
journals, and procured back volumes 
of some bee journals. Everything 
was read with avidity. We were told 
on every hand that the Italian bee 
was the best in every respect. A 
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By Albert G. Hann 


neighbor was entirely stocked with 
Doolittle queens. We had no reason 
to dispute this and believed it. How- 
ever, we desired to try the Carniolans 
chiefly on the suggestion of Mr. Frank 
Benton, then National Government 
apiarist at Washington. During the 
season of 1906 we increased our colo- 
nies by artificial methods and swarms 
and purchases up to fifty-two colonies. 
Eighteen Carniolan queens were pur- 
chased that season of two different 
breeders of this race and all success- 
fully introduced. Twenty-four Italian 
queens were introduced that season, 
the remaining ten being hybrids and 
blacks. All went into winter condi- 
tions in practically the same condi- 
tions as to size of cluster, amount 
and quality of stores. We were as- 
sisted that fall by the then president 
of the New Jersey Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, who lived only a few miles 
from me. The winter was an average 
one, the bees all getting two partial 
cleansing flights during the colder 
part of winter. I was very enthusi- 
astic and took note of everything. I 
noticed that the Italian and hybrid 
colonies were carrying out many more 
dead bees during winter than the 
Carniolans. At that time and through 
all the years since we have kept our 
bees mostly in chaff hives containing 
ten, eleven and twelve frames in the 
brood chamber of “Jumbo” size in- 
terior dimensions, all hives then and 
since being thoroughly packed with 
wheat chaff for wintering. We have 
proved beyond a doubt that winter 
packing is a profitable practice here 
in northern New Jersey, saving win- 
ter stores and conserving the vitality 
of the bees. 

In March, 1907, came some days 
warm enough to examine all colonies. 
This first examination showed that 
the clusters of bees in the Carniolan 
colonies were larger than the clusters 
in the other colonies, filling the space 
between two and three more frames. 
The spring months came along with 
almost no spring weather. We had 
several snow squalls during May. Bees 
did not get pollen more than two 
days a week during fruit bloom and 
could get out only now and then dur- 
ing the remainder of May. Many bee- 
keepers during the spring of 1907 
reported their bees weaker by the 
end of May than they were in the 
preceding March. (Look up the files 
of your bee journals for spring of 
1907.) Well, right here occurred the 
eye-opener to me. Those Carniolan 
colonies went right on developing 
brood almost as if they were located 
in Florida. Of course they were in 
large chaff hives with all the packing 


left on all through May and wit 
abundance of stores, and so were t} 
Italians. The Italians and hybri 
remained practically stationary in re- 
spect to strength through April a: 
May. This miserable spring was f. 
lowed by a wonderful honeyflow fr: 
clover in June and part of July. Ow 
average surplus from the Carniolans 
that season was 130 sections of fancy 
and No. 1 sections of comb honey as 
fine appearing as any ever produc 
in Hunterdon County. The averag 
for the balance of the yard was 7 
sections per colony. The then presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Beekeepe: 
Association visited me along the lat- 
ter part of the season, and when he 
saw the size of my crop and its fine 
appearance he was flabbergasted—-I 
guess that is the correct word—I be- 
ing a beginner and he a beekeeper 
of more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence. You see Mr. C. kept Italians, 
his brother being at that time one of 
the leading breeders of Italians in 
Florida. 


These results so early in my bee- 
keeping experience started me in the 
habit of thinking and testing for 
myself. To shorten our story, we 
turned to producing extracted honey 
so as to work more bees, and we have 
kept Carniolans in increasing num- 
bers since that time along with from 
six to seventy-five colonies of Italians 
from the foremost advertisers of this 
race, right in the same yard, same 
hive, same management as Carniolans. 
We have thus far been unable to get 
any Italians that will uniformly equal 
Carniolans in these respects: gentle- 
less, disinclination to rob, good win- 
tering, rapid development of brood 
during the spring months, and _ in 
rolling in the honey crop. Italians 
with me run from 10 to 30 per cent 
less pounds of extracted honey yearly 
per colony than Carniolans, and in 
apiaries around me where Italian 
blood prevails from 10 to 70 per cent 
less per colony than my Carniolans. 
I do not attribute this difference in 
yards around me entirely to Italians, 
but in part to poor management. My 
average from Carniolan colonies from 
year to year runs over 100 pounds 
per colony extracted in those colonies 
run entirely for honey. 


t 


I want to make another claim for 
Carniolans and give my reasons for 
making it even though it may seem 
startling and absurd. And that 
that Carniolans apparently ripen nec- 
tar more thoroughly than Italians be- 
fore capping. I sell the bulk of my 
crop to a person who has a roadside 
stand down near one of our Atlantic 
coast resorts. He has reported t 
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me repeatedly that my extracted 
honey “does not ferment” even if 
kept for more than twelve months. 
This party handles many thousands 
of pounds of extracted honey ecah 
year and buys from many different 
beekeepers, always looking for quali- 
ty, and he reports he has trouble with 
honey fermenting and bursting cans 
if kept for a few months. I cannot 
believe that I am the only one from 
whom he buys honey that allows his 
extracted honey to thoroughly ripen 
before extracting. He also buys of 
other producers here in Hunterdon 
County. I have several reports from 
customers who get Carniolan queens 
from me to the same effect. I have 
repeatedly compared my extracted 
honey with that of neighboring bee- 
keepers who use hybrid and Italian 
bees, and my honey is always of 
heavier body. I want to observe this 
matter further. 


We have tested the Caucasians 
through two and part of a third sea- 
son, fifty to sixty colonies of them, 
part of the queens being imported 
from the Caucasus regions, and we 
can “truthfully assert” that thus far 
this race has equaled the good traits 
of our Italians plus some other very 
desirable ones. We have found them 
almost unbelievably gentle—the only 
times they show resentment at all 
being when robbers are snooping 
around. No Italians I have ever had 
anything to do with compared at all 
with them in gentleness. We have 
found them to winter almost per- 
fectly, fully as good as Carniolans. 
We have never tried to winter any 
bees except on known good stores or 
sugar syrup. In building up during 
April and May we have found them 
much behind Carniolans, but prac- 
tically like Italians in this respect. 
But later in the season the Caucasians 
lay much better than Italians, equal- 
ling Carniolans at this time, thus in- 
suring plenty of young bees for win- 
tering. As to honey gathering, we 
have found them so far fully equal 
to Italians, some individual colonies 
far outstripping Italian. Caucasians 
cap their honey more or less “watery” 
like Italians, but there is a difference 
in this, and I believe this could be 
practically eliminated by selection in 
breeding. Caucasians propolize badly 
about a large entrance during Sep- 
tember. Not all colonies are equally 
bad in this respect, again indicating 
this could be eliminated by selection 
in breeding. As to swarming, Cau- 
casians show but little inclination 
under our management—less, in fact, 
than Italians. 


Both Carniolans and Caucasians 
will fly on cooler and more windy 
days during April and May than 
Italians. This is very desirable where 
bees are used in orchards for pollina- 
tion purposes. We have numbers of 
testimonials in this respect. Both 
Caucasians and Carniolans are longer 
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lived and therefore, I believe, hardier 
than Italians, as I have tried them 
out in confinement, in mating nuclei, 
in queen cages, and in exporting them 
to distant foreign countries. 

We would like to suggest to Mr. 
Latham a little further test. Let him 
import not less than twenty-five 
queens each of Carniolans and Cau- 
casians from native breeders; repeat 
this not less than three times; give 
them an impartial test under the 
same conditions as Italians, with such 
modifications as these races may need, 
and then let him report again. Dur- 
ing this test, if he would not object, 
let some disinterested person visit 
these test yards now and then to note 
conditions. 

(The Italian bee in Italy is of regu- 
lar three-band stock. As soon as they 
are bred in this country, they show 
the mixture with the common bee, 
while the Carniolan and the Cau- 
casian do not show it, because they 
are so near the common race of what 
we call black bees, in color. 

The article is good, but what I 
have tried of Carniolans and Cau- 
casians has never shown me such high 
qualities.—C. P. D.) 


A Book of Animal Diseases 


Those of our readers who are also 
interested in livestock and poultry 
may be interested in a new book en- 
titled “Livestock and Poultry Dis- 
eases,” by Dr. W. A. Billings of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The various diseases common to 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poul- 
try are described in detail, with sug- 
gestions for prevention and treat- 
ment. More than five hundred pages 
are necessary to deal with all the dis- 
orders of these animals. In addition 
to diseases, the book also includes 
lice, ticks, worms and other parasites. 
It is a very useful volume for one 
engaged in animal husbandry and 
should frequently save more than its 
cost in dealing with some common 
emergency. 

The MacMillan Company, of New 
York, are the publishers and the book 
sells at $3.50, but may be obtained 
from the American Bee Journal if 
desired at price mentioned. 





Paint Adds Life to Hives 


A good hive properly cared for and 
kept painted will last a lifetime. Our 
hives, in constant use for more than 
twenty-five years, are practically as 
good as new. The bottom boards are 
the first to show injury. If one has 
many of them, it might be advisable 
to dip them in hot creosote when new. 
We have found black tar-roofing paint 
cheaper and more durable than white 
lead and oil, where floors are apt to 
come in contact with the ground or 
dampness accumulates from above in 
wintering. 

E. S. Miller, Indiana. 


Again—Bee Disease to the 
Housewife 


We have a letter from a subscriber 
enclosing a clipping from a Sunday 
paper describing a state fair, a won- 
derful picture of the fair grounds and 
fair buildings. Then an article about 
bees and honey which is entitled 
“Bees and Disease.”’ This, of course, 
is for public consumption. Few bee- 
keepers will see it. Opinions differ 
about this form of publicity, but ours 
is that you cannot tell housewives 
this kind of a story about honey and 
have them very much interested in 
honey. 

Commenting on it, our subscriber 
says: “The price of honey is way 
down and it will go lower if we bee- 
keepers do not put a stop to so much 
talk in the papers on foulbrood. If 
our writers would only write on how 
valuable the bees are to farmers and 
how healthy honey is! 

“T think beekeepers should protest 
to writers who insist on giving pub- 
licity to disease. If a beekeeper is 
writing it, just drive over to his place 
and sock him in the head with a base- 
ball bat. If all our writers would 
boost honey instead of disease, they 
would do our industry an immense 
amount of good.” 


How to Use Journal Reprints 


Oftentimes articles appearing in 
the American Bee Journal are after- 
wards printed separately in quantities 
for different purposes. The article 
from the September number, page 
444, by Dr. Nelson, “The Place of 
Sweets in the Diet,” was made into 
reprints and a few sent to Henry 
Hall, of Hermosa, South Dakota, at 
his request. He reports on them: 

“T have to thank you for the re- 
prints you sent me. The way I dis- 
tribute literature like this about 
honey is a good way to advertise the 
healthfulness of it. When we read 
these articles that isn’t enough. 

“‘Whenever I sell honey I like to 
give the customers something besides 
recipes. I get much from Kellogg’s. 
Honey isn’t advertised enough. 

“IT produce a good, clean honey, 
no blending, so have a good name. 
This was a poor year, too hot and 
dry. So few have any money these 
days.” 

We will try in the future, when re- 
prints of similar articles are planned, 
to notify our readers, so that any who 
wish may receive a supply. They are 
usually concerned with honey. 


Uses Display and Want Ads 


Both display and classified adver- 
tising in the same issue of the paper 
are used by A. E. Townsend, of 
Bloomington, Nebraska, who is using 
publications in other Nebraska towns 
to sell extracted honey. 

F. H. Madison. 
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Doings in the Northwest 


By N. N. Dodge 











“Committee of 59” to Boost 
Northwest 

Under the leadership of the ‘““Com- 
mittee of 59,” business men of the 
Pacific Northwest have pledged them- 
selves to support a publicity campaign 
which will carry information regard- 
ing the attractions of the Northwest 
to every corner of the United States. 
The plan is to increase the flow of 
tourists to this section of the country 
that they may see for themselves the 
advantages offered by the Northwest 


empire and later establish their 
homes here. If the program 1s suc- 
cessful, beekeepers of this locality 


should benefit in common with other 
producers of agricultural crops be- 
cause of the increased demand 
brought about by greater population. 
ee ee 
Ellensburg “‘Record”’ 
a Place 
On Friday, November 28, the 
Ellensburg “Record,” in its food de- 
partment, conducted by Mrs. J. H. 
McCormack, carried under a two- 
column head a story on honey as a 
health food. Mrs. McCormack prom- 
ised her readers that her column 
would carry numerous recipes calling 
for the use of honey. The Ellensburg 
“Record” is published by the Record 
Press of Ellensburg, Washington. 
sani cscs 
How Will You Judge a Good Turn? 
According to Prof. B. A. Slocum, 
formerly specialist in apiculture of 
the extension department of Wash- 
ington State College, and now at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Washington beekeepers were instru- 
mental in defeating dangerous legis- 
lation backed by the corn sugar in- 
terests. Here’s the story: At two 
county beekeepers’ association meet- 
ings held in western Washington dur- 
ing the summer of 1926, a sum of 
approximately thirty dollars was col- 
lected by “passing the hat” for the 
purpose of advertising honey. This 
money was turned over to Professor 
Slocum for safe keeping. Professor 
Slocum still had this money when he 
went to Cornell. In the summer of 
1930 Dr. Phillips was urgently needed 
in Washington, D. C., to give testi- 
mony which had bearing on the corn 
sugar bill, but no funds were avail- 
able for transportation. In this emer- 
gency Professor Slocum thought of 
the Washington beekeepers’ funds 
which he had, and turned this over 
to Dr. Phillips. According to Pro- 
fessor Slocum, Dr. Phillips’ testimony 
at Washington was a powerful factor 
in holding up the corn sugar bill, and 
the generous spirit demonstrated by 
western Washington beekeepers sev- 
eral years before was what made pos- 
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sible Dr. Phillips’ presence at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
—— Oo —_— 
Goldfish as a Sideline 


Mr. V. V. Dexter, of Ellensburg, 
Washington, is raising goldfish as a 
sideline to beekeeping. He reports 
that it is a pleasure to spend part of 
the day working with creatures that 
do not sting or crawl down his neck. 

nen poe 
Buck Says Low Wax Makes Bigger 
Beekeepers 

According to Mr. Floyd Buck, of 
the Carl F. Buck Company of Walla 
Walla, Washington, many commercial 
beekeepers in his district are expand- 
ing their operations. Mr. Buck gives 
as a reason the low prices paid for 
beeswax. Producers prefer to have 
their beeswax made up into founda- 
tion rather than accept the market 
prices, and with more foundation 
available it is but a step to colony 
increase. Mr. Buck made a trip into 
Montana in November for the pur- 
pose of attending the Montana State 
Beekeepers’ Association convention 
and looking over the territory with 
a view of establishing an apiary in 
that state. 

eae ee 
Spray Losses Cause Decline 

Mr. Lee Simmons, bee inspector 
of Kittitas County, Washington, re- 
ports many small beekeepers going 
out of business in the orchard dis- 
tricts of the Yakima Valley. Spray 
poison is the cause of the annual loss 
of many colonies of bees, according 
to Mr. Simmons, and the “sideline’’ 
bee men are not equipped to move 
their bees out of the danger zones. 

a 
Honey Adopted by Sanitorium 

Dr. Howard L. Hull, superintendent 
of the Oakhurst Sanitorium at Elma, 
Washington, has provided that honey 
be on the sanitorium dining tables at 
all times. Dr. Hull became interested 
in honey several years ago after 
listening to a talk given by Mr. W. L. 
Cox, well known Elma beekeeper. 
After trying honey in the diet of 
several sanitorium patients, Dr. Hull 
became convinced of its worth, and 
his institution now uses more than 
one thousand pounds per year. 

ees 

Packing in Transit for Northwest 

The Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association officials recently 
received notice from the North Pa- 
cific Coast Freight Bureau that, 
effective February 15, packing in 
transit privileges would be extended 
to packers in Seattle and Spokane on 
honey originating in Montana and 


r 


Idaho. 





President Smith Finds Morale Good 
Mr. Ralph G. Smith, president 
the Mountain States Honey P, 
ducers’ Association, made an « 
tended trip throughout the Northws 
in December following the meeti) 
of the Mountain States Honey P) 
ducers’ Association in Boise, Idal 
December 8. Mr. Smith states th 
he was much impressed by the sple: 
did morale shown by western be 
keepers in the face of low prices ar 
the general depression in the hon 
market. Honey producers are th 
oughly convinced of the good wo: 
being done by the American Hon 
Institute, and are willing to supp: 
the Institute by contributing $1. 
for every ton of honey which tl 


produce. Over $300 was collect d 
for the Institute at the Minnesota 
meeting. Many Wyoming and Mon- 


tana beekeepers whose crops ws 
below normal contributed at the rat: 
of one dollar per ton on the ba 
of a normal crop. 
ae ines 
“Babe” Hollingbery Gives His Boys 
Honey Energy 

Although the Washington Stat 
College football team, champions o 
the Pacific Coast Conference, failed 
to win the East-West football gam: 
at Pasadena on New Year’s Day, the 
boys gave honey some fine publicity 
in the West. Coach “Babe” Holling- 
bery is a firm believer in the value 
of honey as an energy food for ath- 
letes, and in consequence honey was 
on the training table of the football 
men during the period prior to the 
big game. Dr. W. L. Webster, of 
Washington State College, has been 
influential in encouraging the use of 
honey by the Washington State team. 
Mandery Markets “Crystal Honey” 

Mr. Fred Mandery, of Tenino, 
Washington, has been very successful 
in placing granulated fireweed hone) 
on the market under the name of 
“Crystal Honey.” Mr. Mandery gave 
a honey talk before the local Chamber 
of Commerce and gave out samples 
of his “Crystal Honey.” Fireweed 
honey granulates with a soft, lard 
like texture, making an ideal spread 
for bread. Many Tenino stores now 
stock “Crystal Honey” and the local 
paper gave Mr. Mandery and his bee- 
keeping operations a splendid write 
up. 





Editor: Honeybees were here over 
55,000 years ago. Many shale fossils 
of honeybees are found and sold an- 
nually from the Florissant fossil beds. 
I have a section of a hollow petrified 
log containing the only specimen of 
petrified honeycomb known to sci- 
ence, A. B. Whitmore, 

Manager Gem Mines, 
Colorado. 

(Sent to us by Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida, and copied from the Path- 
finder, December 21, 1929.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Beals 
Present a New Beekeeper 


Friends of J. D. Beals, of Dwight, 
North Dakota, and Oto, Iowa, will be 
as delighted as we are with the ap- 
pearance of Duane Richard Beals, a 
possible new beekeeper of tomorrow. 

Duane is now six months old, al- 
though this picture shows him only 
four, a nice, fat, plump baby that 
gets plenty of honey in his milk and 
in other foods. 

Maybe Duane will not be so modest 
as his father. J. D. Beals is one of 
our largest producers and one of the 
first to become established in the Red 
River Valley in a big way. 





The High Pressure of the 
Cellophane Wrapper 
By Carl E. Killion 

The latest flare of high pressure 
selling seems to be centered on comb 
honey in the cellophane wrapper. I 
am a producer of strictly graded, 
quality comb honey, and it seems to 
me that the cellophane wrapper, al- 
though exploited as in line with mod- 
ern packaging methods, should have 
the brakes applied long enough to 
study its relation with future comb 
honey marketing. 

In this day of keen competition, 
the honey producer as well as other 
producers of foodstuffs should have 
their products in a presentable form. 
A section of comb honey wrapped in 
cellophane presents a very fine look- 
ing package when displayed on the 
grocery shelf or counter. But I am 
led to believe the wrapper is too much 
of a ready aid to help the backlotter 
and farmer beekeeper doll up his 
comb honey for market. The sections 
Wrapped, in most cases, only expose 
the center of the section. Sections 
with one or two empty rows of cells 
may be wrapped to cover the defects 
and—presto, it sells. The housewife 
only sees the center of the section 
and thinks it’s all alike until she 
unwraps it. I have carefully exam- 
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ined some sections wrapped and 
found the above statements true. 
Now the cellophane wrapper, to my 
estimation, was not intended to do 
this. But if it proves to be such, 
it will be all right for a while, but 
it cannot last. 

The publicity for the new wrapper 
leads one to think that comb honey 
cannot be sold unwrapped. But, 
judging from the kind of equipment 
generally used and the methods of 
producing comb honey usually prac- 
ticed, it is no wonder that something 
has to be done to move the honey. 

The man with a few colonies could 
wrap his sections in a short time and 
pay little attention to labor. But the 
producer of comb honey in quantity, 
operating from two hundred to three 
hundred colonies, is certainly up 
against a problem in wrapping his 
honey, especially during a big crop. 

I know some buyers who will not 
accept wrapped comb honey. They 
know what it covers. They have been 
stung on it, and you cannot blame 
them. 

When comb honey is produced as 
it should be, with equipment adapted 
for this kind of production and 
methods suitable to it, beekeepers 
are in a position to produce a quality 
product and play square with the 
market, whether they wrap or do not 
wrap. 

From my point of view, there is no 
need of extra buying at a cost of a 
cent a section and the extra labor 
added. I have never wrapped a single 
section to sell it. From the stand- 
point of cleanliness and convenience, 
the wrapper is a fine thing, but when 
used for some other cause beekeep- 
ers should heed the warning. Also, 
beekeepers should not be led to be- 
lieve that unless they wrap their 
honey in these different forms of 
wrappers they cannot sell it. 


(Mr. Killion raises an interesting 
point in the above article. However, 
this objection could be offered to 
every package in which fancy goods 
are sold in the market. Poor products 
are offered in cans with fine labels; 
poorly graded honey is sold in glass- 
front shipping cases with the best 
sections in front, and little, wormy 
apples are sold in containers with 
nice, big apples on top. The man who 
offers a poor article is soon recog- 
nized. The cellophane wrapper is 
in line with modern merchandising 
methods. It has demonstrated its 
value in many stores by showing a 
marked increase in the amount of 
honey sold. The man who does not 
wrap his package need not worry 
about the competition of the man 
who puts defective sections in the 
wrappers, for he won’t sell to the 
same customer a second time. The 
fellow who puts a fancy product in 
a fancy package is the one who cap- 
tures the trade permanently.—Edi- 
tor.) 


Let’s Trade—and Prosper 
By M. N. Dillon 


I feel sure most beekeepers are 
losing an opportunity these hard 
times, when money is scarce, by not 
trading honey retail for a great va- 
riety of products they use. It can 
easily be done when we can get to 
the proprietor and don’t deal with 
employes. Usually it introduces honey 
to people who would not otherwise 
use it. I find other businesses are 
just as anxious to exchange their sur- 
pluses for products they can use as 
the beekeeper. 

We readily trade honey at a good 
price for wearing apparel, photo- 
graphs, gas, oil, garage work, maga- 
zine subscriptions, potatoes, printing, 
auto parts, optical products, books, 
lettering, music lessons, paper hang- 
ing, and a hundred other things. In 
this way we have many things we 
would have to do without. 

Mich. 


Popularizing Honey 

The August number of “Progres- 
sive Baker,” published at Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, is of more than ordinary 
interest to the beekeeper. The first 
feature article, dealing with flavor in 
foods, is by Malitta Fischer and 
stresses honey in baked goods to 
build repeat business. There is also 
an article by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of 
the American Honey Institute, deal- 
ing with common sense in diet, that is 
very well written. 

A third article, written by H. M. 
Patterson, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is entitled “Feature Honey 
Products as a Health Factor.’”’ Bee- 
keepers generally have little idea of 
the extent to which honey is featured 
in the bakery magazines of late. The 
use of honey in baked goods is bound 
to increase as a result of such articles. 


Popcorn King Pushing 
“Honey Corn” 


Honey popcorn —there’s another 
possible outlet. In fact the largest 
marketer of popcorn in the world is 
boosting it in every package. And 
the consumption of popcorn is in- 
creasing rapidly for several reasons. 
One is that the gas and electric com- 
panies have been pushing the sale of 
poppers because they increase the 
heating load. The Albert Dickinson 
Company of Chicago, which markets 
several brands, but is pushing “Little 
Buster”’ in cans, through a newspaper 
advertising campaign, includes an at- 
tractive book of recipes in each con- 
tainer. This booklet gives a recipe 
for ‘Honey Corn” following the same 
formula as sugar corn, but adds one 
cup of fresh grated coconut while 
cooking. The corn is pressed into 
small cakes. F. H. Madison. 
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Honeyville can boast of selling forty tons of honey in one market spot 


Honeyville—A Roadside Stand DeLuxe 


By Lee McCrae, A. C. Emery, and William G. Hughes 


BOUT ten years ago Mr. and Mrs. 

Albert Mayer, of Los Angeles, 
decided to leave the city and do some 
independent living. A near relative, 
who had been a beekeeper, died and 
it was difficult to sell his hives except 
at a sacrifice. There was no one in 
the family who could carry on, so 
without the slightest knowledge Mr. 
and Mrs. Mayer accepted the job. 
They secured a seven-acre tract of 
rocky land near the base of the San 
Gabriel Mountains and moved their 
bees back into a canyon while they 
established a tiny home on the edge 
of the land near the highway. 

The land was boulder strewn, thick- 
ly covered with weeds and prickly 
cactus, so they had to chop a track 
before their little car could be parked 
on the premises. Although on a well 
traveled road, the place was unattrac- 
tive and lacked conveniences. The 
flivver had to be cranked up to go 
after water. There was plenty of 
hard work and discouragement, but 
they had two things to cheer them— 
the road was a real thoroughfare 
and the bees worked well producing 
honey. 

They have since learned beekeep- 
ing from experience as well as theory 
and have six hundred colonies scat- 
tered in the foothills. To secure suc- 
cessive crops, Mr. Mayer moves his 
bees, shipping some to Idaho and 
Utah for the sweet clover, the honey 
all being returned to California to 
sell at his place. 

They decided to capitalize their 
location, to clear the land and use 
the bothersome boulders. They gath- 
ered, sorted and planned the roadside 
stand shown here, working with a 
cement worker, and the result is one 
of the most attractive “inns’’ on the 
Foothill Boulevard of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Large boulders, many of them 
weighing five hundred pounds, were 
used in the construction, and the har- 
mony of color and the form are so 
distinctive as to win architectural ap- 
proval. Large overhead lights carry 
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The souvenir package 


Mr. and Mrs 
Mayer, who 
have pioneered 
in “Honey - 
ville ’ so suc- 
cessfully 
(Photo by 

A. C. Emery) 





the warmth of the red tile roof down 
to the lower walls where wrought- 
iron lanterns of quaint design and 
rows of colored lights accent the o} 
archways that, through the day 

evening hours, reveal the tempti: 
display of honey, which is frequently 
renewed because of its selling appeal! 

The great sign, “Honeyville,” 0: 
the red-tiled roof announces the mile- 
age to New York and to Los Angeles 
and brings a smile to every motori 
going by. Fruit juices, sandwich 
and coffee and the finest of honey are 
to be had here. Few travelers can 
resist the colorful appeal to the eye 
and satisfaction to the taste. 

That all customers may be satisfied, 
there are containers from which the 
may sample different blends of honey 
until they find one to suit their taste. 
Besides their own western honey, th: 
Mayers have sent out even to the At- 
lantic Coast for special honey which 
their customers like. 

Only a small percentage of the 
honey is sold in tin, for most cus- 
tomers prefer the shining glass. Those 
who like comb honey best obtain 
directly from large combs as chunk 
honey, because they produce very 
little honey in sections. Candied 
honey is also popular. 

They have also an ingenious littl: 
“jug” of sparkling glass, as pictured 
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here, holding less than a cupful of 
sage or orange blossom honey. It 
makes a universal appeal and it can 
be sent to any part of the country 
at small cost. A record is kept of 
these “souvenir sales” and often two 
or more mail sacks of them a day are 
sent out. This is profitable merchan- 
dising, for each one is followed up 
by a letter telling of the quality and 
types of “Blossom Brand Honey,” 
and prices are quoted in both tin and 
glass. A large amount of honey is 
sent out by mail. 


There is an unceasing flow of traffic 
on this major traveled highway lead- 
ing from interior California to the 
ocean. Many big motor busses go 
to and from the playgrounds in the 
high Sierras. An average of three 
of these busses stop at Honeyville 
every day, and from six to eight on 
Sundays and holidays. 


All demands for honey are filled 
exactly as requested. If a special 
kind of honey is exhausted, the cus- 
tomer is so told. If it is a mail order, 
their money is returned, which ac- 
counts for the satisfied patrons who 
have bought honey from the Mayers 
for years and who have recommended 
Honeyville and its products to others. 


An observation hive is installed in 
one corner of the pavillion, where 
visitors may watch the activities of 
the bees. The entrance is through an 
overhead tunnel high above the peo- 
ple so the bees may fly uninterrupted. 
A framed letter on White House sta- 
tionery is shown acknowledging a gift 
of honey to President Coolidge. 

In a large showcase all sorts of 
needed equipment for the production 
of honey have been cleverly assem- 
bled. Everything is there, from 
frames to the finished product, all 
labeled and its use shown, and not 
an item omitted from the highly edu- 
cational display. Every visitor has 
a chance to taste the different kinds 
of honey, to look about as they wish, 
and all their questions regarding bees 
are cheerfully and accurately an- 
swered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayer and five as- 
sistants are actively employed in ca- 
tering to the sales demand of their 
customers. Periodically they stage 
demonstrations to capture the inter- 
est. The healthfulness of honey and 
its delectable appeal in cookery is 
pleasingly presented in foods pre- 
pared right on the spot and served 
daily to appreciative patrons. 

Believing in their product and de- 
termined to use only the best, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mayer have the joy of see- 
ing their small enterprise develop into 
such profitable proportions that they 
could dispose of it, if they wished, 
and live on the invested returns. It 
has all come about through quality 
products, courteous treatment and a 
legitimate profit, the fundamental 


factors that have made Honeyville a 
success, 
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Perhaps some of our readers who 
are familiar with him will recognize 
the man above as George R. Watt, 


formerly manager of the Dadant 
apiaries, who is now located at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, as owner of the Platte 
Valley Apiaries. This picture shows 
the display at the fair at Kearney, 
Nebraska, in 1930. 





Will This Two-Queen Hive 


Winter? 
By Leon C. Nieb 


I rear a good many queens each 
year and mate them from the upper 
story of strong colonies. In one 
colony, late in July, were six or eight 
cells just ready: to hatch, or so I 
thought. Due to poor figuring on my 
part, the cells hatched a day ahead 
of schedule. When I came to the 
hive to get my ripe cells, I found only 
empty ones, some with the whole side 
torn away. When the combs were 
looked over, a _ nice, light-colored 
queen was found with her head deep 
in a cell of honey. On the excluder, 
between the two hive bodies, lay the 
remains of a half dozen unfortunate 
virgins. 

An entrance was arranged for the 
upper body and the virgin allowed 
to mate. In a short time this queen 
started to lay and filled several 
frames with brood. We had a light 
fall honeyflow and the bees crowded 
the upper story with honey. As soon 
as a young bee hatched out, the cell 
was filled with nectar. Consequently 
it was not long until the queen was 
unable to lay for lack of room. 

In the meantime, in the hive below, 
the old queen had been laying steadi- 
ly. As soon as cold weather came on 









The Platte Valley Apiaries 


We are proud of Mr. Watt’s suc- 
cess in his new venture, and his IIli- 
nois friends will be glad to know that 
the first season has been quite good. 
In writing of the fair, George says: 
“IT came home with five blues, two 
reds, and a lot of advertising.” 

Is it necessary to add that the lady 
is the other half of the Platte Valley 
Apiaries? 


she, too, began to slacken her egg- 
laying. When it became chilly enough 
for the bees to cluster tightly in the 
day time, I found a large cluster in 
the lower hive and one about half 
as large above. I put this hive down 
cellar with the rest of my bees this 
fall and feel certain that the two 
queens will survive the winter. 


It is questionable as to whether or 
not one of the queens will be killed 
next spring. If the bees decide that 
the old one is failing they will prob- 
ably toss her out to die. I have seen 
a queen tossed out of the hive on a 
piece of screen and pulled and tugged 
at while she still layed eggs, which 
clung to the rusty screen. These 
same bees had a young laying queen 
at the time, so they tossed their 
mother out like an old shoe! 

I have had a good many two-queen 
hives during the summer seasons, but 
this is my first attempt to winter such 
a colony. Michigan. 





A Kind of Honey Without 
the Aid of Bees 


When Alexander the Great cam- 
paigned in India, Europe received its 
first word of sugar cane which yielded 
“a kind of honey without the aid of 
bees.” This shows conclusively that 
honey was the common sweet used 
at that time. 
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The Corn Sugar Ruling 


ORN SUGAR (dextrose), when 

sold in packages, must be la- 
beled as such; when sold in bulk must 
be declared as such; but the use of 
pure refined corn sugar as an ingre- 
dient in the packing, preparation or 
processing of any article of food in 
which sugar is a recognized element 
need not be declared upon the label 
of any such product. 

Nothing in this ruling shall be con- 
strued to permit the adulteration or 
imitation of any natural product such 
as honey by the addition of any 
sugar or other ingredient whatever. 

(Signed) 
ARTHUR M. HYDE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Statement by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Regarding New Ruling 
on Corn Sugar 

This ruling removes a discrimina- 
tion against the use of corn sugar 
which has too long been permitted. 
The requirement heretofore that the 
presence of corn sugar as an ingredi- 
ent in prepared foods be declared on 
the label was not a matter of law, but 
was a matter of administrative inter- 
pretation of the law. This ruling 
therefore involves no change in the 
Federal food and drugs act; nor does 
it change the rules with reference 
to labeling of harmful or injurious 
ingredients. Labeling of such ingre- 
dients still is required. 

When the Federal food and drugs 
act was passed twenty-three years 
ago corn sugar was a muddy, brown 
product less than 50 per cent sweet. 
Under conditions existing then, a 
prejudice existed against it. As a 
matter of administrative procedure, 
this department ruled that its pres- 
ence in a prepared food must be de- 
clared on the label. 

In the last ten years great progress 
has been made in refining corn sugar. 
It is now a clear, clean, white, granu- 
lated sugar. It is a wholesome and 
healthful food. It is now about 75 
per cent as sweet as cane sugar. It 
has some properties more valuable 
than cane sugar. It has no qualities 
which are in any wise harmful to 
health. The reason for the old de- 
partmental ruling has disappeared. It 
is high time that the discrimination 
against it, based on an ancient preju- 
dice, should disappear also. 

At the beginning of the adminis- 
tration of the Federal food and drugs 
act, this department made the same 
ruling as to edible vegetable oils other 
than olive oil that has existed against 
corn sugar. Our regulations for many 
years required that the presence of 
any vegetable oil except olive oil in 
salad dressings must be declared on 
the label. But modern methods of 
refining made wholesome edible oils 
from cottonseed, peanuts and corn. 
The regulation requiring a declara- 
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tion of their presence on the label 
was removed in 1923. The public 
was not injured—the administration 
of the law was not weakened. Quite 
the contrary. The case of edible 
vegetable oils is not distinguishable 
in principle from the case of corn 
sugar. It is desirable that depart- 
mental regulations should keep pace 
with industrial developments. They 
should not retard progress. 

If the use of corn sugar in pre- 
pared food products without labeling 
would serve in any wise to weaken 
either the Federal food and drugs 
act itself, or the administration of 
the law, the damage has long since 
been done. For many years corn 
sugar has been used in confectionery, 
candy, ice cream, bakery products 
and prepared meats without its pres- 
ence being declared on the label. The 
public has eaten these products and 
found them appetizing and healthful. 
The law has been in no wise weak- 
ened or undermined. No reason what- 
ever exists for such discrimination. 
To deny to corn sugar the advantage 
of the market its merits warrant 
would be to perpetuate the prejudices 
of twenty-five years ago and to deny 
any progress in the processing and 
refining of wholesome foods. 

I cannot agree to the proposition 
that the purchaser of prepared fruits 
or other foods in which sugar is an 
element expects or believes that such 
sugar will always and everywhere 
mean sucrose. The purchaser of 
canned peaches, for instance, expects 
to buy primarily canned peaches. 
There is no declaration on the label 
that they are sweetened at all—the 
label declares only peaches. He looks 
to the manufacturer that they will 
be tasty and appetizing. He expects 
the Federal food and drugs act to 
insure their wholesomeness. If those 
requisites are fulfilled, he is far from 
being deceived. He is entirely satis- 
fied. ; 

Nor is there any danger whatever 
to the manufacturer of special brands 
whose formulas call for sucrose and 


whose brands are a guarantee of 
quality. This ruling cannot affect 
them. If, on the other hand, its use 


is beneficial and wholesome without 
adversely affecting the appearance or 
taste of the product, the fact that 
corn sugar is cheaper ought to com- 
mend it to the consuming public, who 
are entitled, as a matter of right, to 
demand food products on the most 
economical basis. 

There is also an affirmative eco- 
nomic reason for this change in de- 
partmental rulings. American agri- 
culture is over produced. The fact 
that production runs ahead of con- 
sumption is responsible for most of 
the ills of agriculture. The Federal 
Farm Board, farm organizations, 


many of the state colleges, and 
department are striving to reestal 
the economic balance of agricult 
The control and limitation of acr: 
planted is one method of reestab!] 
ing that balance. Finding new 
and new outlets for crops is anot)e; 
method. 

We produce annually about 2,7 


000,000 bushels of corn. Only abou 
275,000,000 bushels of this ever 
reaches primary markets. The ( 


price of this small amount fixes 
farm price for the whole crop. 

There exists a potential market for 
corn through corn sugar various; 
estimated at from 5,000,000 to 100. 
000,000 bushels per annum. he 
smaller figure represents about 2 per 
cent of the cash corn recahing pri- 
mary markets. The larger figure 
represents about 35 per cent. It is 
not likely that the larger figure ] 
be realized for many years. Be the 
per cent large or small, the opening 
of this potential market for additional 
corn is a step in the right direction 
If we fail to use all available methods 
of restoring agricultural balance, 
whether those methods represent 
great and spectacular gains or mer 
short and unnoticed steps, we shall be 
derelict in duty. 

I believe that this modification re- 
moves an undeserved stigma from 
corn sugar; that it harms or deceives 
no one; that it weakens neither the 
Federal food and drugs act nor its 
administration; that it is a just rec- 
ognition of modern progress in r 
fining, and that it will aid in so. 
degree in reestablishing the economi 
balance of agricultural products. 


r 


History of 1930 Drought 
Told By Weather Chief 


A prolonged stagnation of air ove! 
nearly the whole continental extent 
of the United States best explains 
the unprecedented drought of the 
past summer, Dr. C. F. Marvin, chief 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, states 
in his annual report. 

No conclusive or comprehensive ex- 
planation of such abnormal weathe1 
conditions has yet been discovered, 
however, nor has any means yet been 
perfected of predicting the approach 
of dry summers far in advance, in the 
opinion of the Government weathe 
authority. Some slight advances in 
long range forecasting have be: 
made by means of correlations 
correlations of weather statistics 
different parts of the world, and so. 
measure of success may be obtaine: 
by observing changes in the temper 
ture of the surface waters of the 
oceans, but the Weather Bureau can- 
not be led away from sane and ra- 
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al conservatism in these matters, 
he said. 

Facets of the 1930 drought, which 
was the severest in the climatological 
history of the central and eastern 
portions of the United States, com- 
prised the bulk of Dr. Marvin’s re- 
pt 

How hard the farmer was hit by 
the weather is strikingly brought out 
by the data, based on the weather 
reports up to August 31. “Not a 
single state east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains had as much as normal precipi- 
tation for this period of the three 
principal growing months, and some 
half dozen states had less than half 
the normal,” the report said in part. 

“The summer season was generally 
warm, with the period after the mid- 
dle of July to middle of August hav- 
ing abnormally high temperatures, 
with the previous maximum records 
equalled or exceeded in many places. 
These unusually high temperatures 
greatly intensified the effect of the 
deficient moisture. 

“The growing season, as a whole, 
March to August, was the driest of 
record over a large area, comprising 
the middle Atlantic states and the 
Ohio and middle Mississippi valleys.” 

Serious interruption of navigation, 
drying of wells, a scarcity of water 
for stock, and the problem of sewage 
disposal due to water scarcity were 
other consequences of the drought 
cited by the report.—s. S. 


To the Farm Owners and 
Farm Operators of the 
United States 


On behalf of President Hoover's 
emergency committee for employ- 
ment, we bespeak the cooperation of 
farm owners and farm operators in 
good circumstances to give employ- 
ment to those in distressed circum- 
stances in their communities, if in 
any way possible, during the coming 
winter. It is fully realized that in 
certain areas of our country farmers 
themselves have been seriously af- 
fected by adverse conditions, but it 
is hoped that in other regions and 
among those in better circumstances 
every endeavor will be made to bring 
forward into the winter months such 
types of construction and repair as 
may give employment to labor. 
The committee has been informed 

representatives of the farming 
groups of this country that in many 
areas such work as the construction 
| repair of farm buildings and 
ilities, private road building, ditch- 

repair of fences, the repair and 
lacement of machinery, and many 
er projects can be done econom- 
lly during the winter months. The 
erest and cooperation of all those 
a position to hasten such projects 
relieve by employment the dis- 
tressed persons of their neighbor- 
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A Beekeeper With a Bear 


You know that in the National 
parks no shooting is allowed, and so 
the ‘“‘wild” animals become very tame. 
The deer are as tame as barnyard 
cattle. Last autumn I made a trip 
to the Yosemite and had hardly en- 
tered the valley when I saw two bear 
cubs by the side of the road. One 
of them was lying on the ground, 
holding between his paws a big apple 
which someone had thrown from an 
auto; trying to eat it, but with no 
success, as it was too big for his little 
mouth. I stopped the car and walked 
over to him, holding out a big bunch 
of grapes. He readily accepted the 
invitation and stood on his little hind 
legs while I dropped little bunches of 
three or four grapes at a time into 
his mouth. He munched them with 
evident enjoyment, and when they 
were gone he pulled my sleeve and 
looked up pleadingly into my face, 
asking for more. Of course, it was 
irresistible and I went back to the 
car for another big bunch. (We had 
just passed through a _ wonderful 
grape-growing region miles and 
miles of vineyards.) These seemed to 
satisfy him, so I took his little paws 
in my two hands and had a little 
dance with him and then patted his 
fluffy brown head and let him go. I 
followed him with my eye and there 
was his mother, a big brown bear, 
under a bush not more than twenty 
feet away. 


Henry Bedinger, California. 


hood is vital in meeting the emer- 
gency which will exist in many 
regions during the coming months. 
This committee is seeking the co- 
operation of all types of employers, 
public and private, and it feels that 
the great body of farmers in this 
country can do much to assist at this 
time. 

It has already become manifest 
that many unemployed persons, dis- 
couraged because of their inability 
to secure work in industrial centers, 
have returned to the rural commu- 
nities from which they originally 
came. We recognize the serious 





problem which is thus created. Every 
effort is being made by this commit- 
tee to encourage employment and 
relief in industrial centers to elimi- 
nate the distress which stimulates 
such return, but where it has oc- 
curred it is highly necessary for rural 
communities to act in searching out 
and alleviating through local employ- 
ment, if possible, those persons facing 
hardship during the winter months. 

This committee earnestly encour- 
ages the organizations and individuals 
who form the responsible leadership 
in the thousands of agricultural com- 
munities of this country to take im- 
mediate and effective action in meet- 
ing the emergency before us. 

(Signed) 
Arthur Woods, Chairman. 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 9, 1930. 


Biscuit Manufacturer Favors 
Honey 

By Bruce L. 
Speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
Association, Mr. T. M. Manchester, 
vice-president and manager of the 
Manchester Biscuit Company, Fargo, 
told why honey is preferred by them 
to other forms of sweetening in many 
kinds of crackers and cookies. Mr. 


Morehouse 


Manchester stressed six points of 
benefit through the use of honey. 
They are: 

1. Color. Honey gives cookies and 


crackers a golden brown color that 
makes them look good to eat. Other 
forms of sweetening make the cookies 
too dark or too pale looking. 

2. Texture. Honey makes an open 
texture and helps keep cookies soft a 
longer time. 

38. Distinctive flavor. No other 
sweetener can successfully imitate 
the delightful flavor that honey im- 
parts. Honey is superior in flavoring 
qualities, 

4. Strong sales appeal. No apolo- 
gies need be offered for the use of 
honey as an ingredient. Everybody 
knows it is a good food, and to say 
that honey is used as an ingredient 
helps to sell the goods. 

5. Keeping qualities. Honey fla- 
vored cookies and crackers hold mois- 
ture longer and so keep better. 

6. Checking. “Checking is the 
cracking of a cooky just as though 
it had been dropped and _ broken, 
caused by moisture and heat leaving 
the rim of the cooky at a considerably 
more rapid rate than it leaves the 
center of the cooky during the process 
of cooling after baking. Sometimes 
as high as 90 per cent of a run of 
cookies have been broken and hence 
unfit for market before they even 
leave the factory. The ability of 
honey to hold the moisture in the 
entire cooky helps very materially in 
reducing checking trouble. 

Minnesota. 
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Why I Like the Glass Package 


OR local trade in 1930, I discarded 

the tin pail entirely. For mail or- 
ders, however, I still use the small 
screw-top can, as it is easier to crate, 
cheaper to transport and more satis- 
factory to the postal authorities. 


For my five-pound container for 
local trade, I selected the square, 
clear glass, half-gallon Mason fruit 
jar with the gold-lacquered, paper- 
lined lid. Since honey weighs twelve 
pounds to the gallon, naturally there 
is quite a space unfilled in a half- 
gallon jar containing only five pounds 
of honey. I was fearful lest so much 
unfilled space at the top of the jar 
would make customers feel that there 
was a great shortage in the weight of 
the package. However, I have not 
received a single objection on _ this 
point. The customer is usually too 
much delighted with the appearance 
of the sparkling honey in the clear 
glass jar—five pounds of it in one 
lot—to note the unused space at the 
top of the jar. 

Honey for this container should be 
well strained. Otherwise the small 
wax particles will come to the surface 
and make a white ring all around the 
jar right where the top surface of the 
honey touches the glass. Then when 
the package is handled and the honey 
is splashed upwards on the inner side 
of the jar, the wax particles stick 
and make a rather unsightly appear- 
ance. 

Even if the honey is well strained 
and contains no wax particles at all, 
this excessive space at the top still 
gives some trouble. This is owing to 
the fact that when the honey is cold 
and heavy it is slow to settle back to 
the surface when splashed upward in 
handling, and even though the un- 
sightly wax particles may not be pres- 
ent, yet the density and irregularity 
of the honey on the glass obscure an 
otherwise clear honey surface. 

The best way to overcome this un- 
sightly appearance is to secure a glass 
jar that will exactly contain five 
pounds. I think the glass manufac- 
turers will be ready to put such a 
container on the market whenever the 
honey producers are ready to use 
them in quantities. 

The customer likes this glass con- 
tainer for different reasons. He can 
see the commodity he is buying. By 
substituting a rubber and zinc lid for 
the lacquered lid, the can has a per- 
manent re-use value. For tie honey 
producer the package has the advan- 
tage of attracting customers by ap- 
pearances. Whether the jar is setting 
on the counter of the grocer or road- 
side dealer, or whether it is being 
carried along the street, it never fails 
to attract attention, and quite often 
invites inquiry. For the trade in 
general, I believe that the use of the 
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By Wilbur Sheron 


five-pound glass container will elimi- 
nate a lot of poor honey producers 
who now have the advantage of put- 
ting their inferior product upon the 
public concealed in tin. When the 
public once gets used to seeing the 
honey through glass, they will begin 
to demand the clear honey, and that 
will mark the opening of a new era 
in better beekeeping. 


For a while it was a problem to 
know just how to handle these con- 
tainers to best advantage. To sell 
them from stores and roadside stands 
was quite simple. But in many cases, 
and especially in my case, the pro- 
ducer delivers one or more jars, car- 
rying them personally to regular cus- 
tomers. I had the tinner cut, from 
a piece of heavy sheet iron, two 
circular pieces that would reach a 
little past half-way around the neck 
of the jar. The ends of these pieces 
were riveted together loosely so they 
would work like a hinge. The other 
two ends were pierced with holes so 
that when the two jaws were closed 
about the neck of the jar a wire could 
be dropped into the holes and lock 
them together. Two ears were made 
and turned up on the jaws and a wire 
bail fastened into these. These handles 
cost me 25 cents apiece and worked 
perfectly. I can now carry five 
pounds of honey in glass as easily as 
in tin. When the customer is reached 
the handle is detached and the honey 
delivered. 

The question of labels also pre- 
sented itself for serious consideration. 
My selection for the five-pound pack- 
age was the same label, in size and 
design, as the one I use on the pound 
bottle. At first thought one might 
think that the large four-by-five label, 
such as are used on pails, would be 
the most appropriate for this glass 
package. However, it should be borne 
in mind that one of the principal 
reasons for packing in glass is for 
display, and if we cover the surface 
of the glass over with a lot of paper 
we might as well put the honey in 
tin so far as the question of display 
is concerned. I selected the small 
label with just enough room for my 
name and address and the stipulations 
of the pure food law as to weight and 
contents. 

Someone might object to this kind 
of a package on the grounds of ex- 
cessive cost. To this objection I will 
say that the half-gallon Mason jar 
cost me just about the same as the 
five-pound pail. This includes freight 
on both classes of containers. I pur- 
chased the glass jar direct from the 
factory. The factory being close to 
me, the freight rate was quite a bit 
lower than it would have been on tin 
shipped from a longer distance. But 
the glass was heavier than the tin, 


so that just about balanced frei 
rates for me on both classes of c: 
tainers. The cost of the jars at 1 
factory was just about what the « 

of the tin would have been at ¢ 
dealer’s station. It may be that 
the case of those living a long distance 
from fruit jar factories the | 
freight charge on the heavy g! 
would run the cost of the glass co: 
siderably above the cost of the ¢ 
However, for many beekeepers, I 1m 
sure that the glass can be purchased, 
freight and all, quite as cheaply as 
the tin. It makes a much more at- 
tractive package, and, as I said he- 
fore, if we will demand glass in suf- 
ficient quantities we will soon be able 
to get our own standard five-pound 
glass jar made and carried regularly 
in stock. 

While I was experimenting with the 
five-pound glass package, I was also 
giving attention to another glass 
package of a pound and a half ca- 
pacity. I have long been convinced 
that more honey could be sold if we 
could devise some way to put comb 
honey on the market as cheaply as 
we do extracted honey. Section honey 
is too difficult and expensive to pro- 
duce to ever compete, in price, with 
extracted honey. Honey sold in shal- 
low frames is not popular because it 
is rather inconvenient for the cus- 
tomer to handle and because the con- 
tents of a shallow frame are too much 
bulk for the small purchaser. 


Some have tried to meet this situa- 
tion by filling containers with comb 
honey and covering it with extracted 
honey. This fails in the cooler cli- 
mates because of the tendency of the 
extracted honey to granulate and thus 
spoil the whole package so far as the 
comb honey is concerned. 


During the past season I used the 
square, clear, pint Mason jar with 
the gold-lacquered lid. I can get al- 
most a pound of comb honey in these 
jars without mashing. Then I set 
them in a warm place where the cut 
combs will drain; next I poured the 
liquid off. In cold weather these jars 
were kept in a warm place the same 
as the other comb honey, and as the 
trade demanded them they were filled 
with extracted honey and put out 
through the groceries in small quan- 
tities so they could be sold before 
granulation set in. This small can 
makes a dainty package that can be 
placed on the table and does not need 
to be emptied into a dish. This pack- 
age is neat, popular and inexpensivve. 

(The glass jar is suitable for the 
small producer who retails his honey 
himself, but for the large producer, 
who sells usually to regular cus- 
tomers, the tin package is much more 
suitable.—Editor. ) 
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One of Morgan’s Apiaries 


Morgan’s Record Beats Old One 


Perhaps some of our readers will 
remember that R. A. Morgan, of Ver- 
million, South Dakota, made a record 
in comb honey production in 1925, 
when a colony of his bees produced 
616 sections of honey. In 1928 he 
beat his own record with a colony of 
gray Caucasian bees which produced 
803 sections of comb honey, each 
weighing more than 13 ounces, with 
a retail value of $160.60. 

In writing about his test, Mr. Mor- 
gan says: “I selected a colony of 
gray Caucasians in 1925. I could not 
exceed that year’s production of 616 
sections during 1926 and 1927, but 
in 1928, a favorable season, I ex- 
ceeded it by 187 pounds, producing 
803 sections. Most of this honey was 
fancy white, even better than No. 1. 

“I would like to know if anyone 
has equalled or exceeded this amount. 
It shows what can be done by careful 
selection and management. I have 
been experimenting with races of bees 
for many years and have sometimes 
thought that the Italians were the 
best, but in these tests I used the 
gray Caucasians in standard Lang- 
stroth hives and 4%x4%x1% _ sec- 
tions, 

“One of these pictures shows Ar- 
thur Loomis, who helped me, and 
there is also a picture of one of my 
outapiaries. The sections of honey 
show the kind producced. I also en- 
close a picture of my home with a 
lilac hedge around the yard and the 
honey house at the left.” 

R. A. Morgan, South Dakota. 





Figures from Utah 

According to Dan H. Hillman, state 
inspector of Utah, there are 69,400 
colonies of bees in the state, with an 
average yearly production of 5,000,- 
000 pounds of honey and a carload 
price of 7 cents. He reports $20,000 
worth of beeswax. 

M. Hillman is urging everywhere in 
his state that local consumption be 
increased as much as possible to over- 
come the unfavorable condition which 
has been brought on in part by the 
restriction on exports. 
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Sections that would make any beekeeper 

smile—a part of the crop of the prize 

colony. 


Death of Pioneer Beekeeper 


On December 1, at Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri, occurred the death of one 
of the pioneer beekeepers of the Cen- 
tral West, Mr. J. R. Colville, who was 
just ninety-five years old and had en- 


gaged in beekeeping ever since his 
younger days. 

A span of life such as this has seen 
many wonderful changes in general 
conditions of the country as well as 
in beekeeping. 

We recall ourselves the time when 
Missouri beekeeping demanded many 
hundreds of five-pound, glass-sided 
boxes for surplus honey. Mr. Col- 
ville’s recollections evidently go back 
to the days when even such boxes 
were a rarity. 

He had one of the most up-to-date 
apiaries in Missouri and was inter- 
ested in bees and a a subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal to the day 
of his death. Our sympathy goes to 
his three daughters. 


Ever More Sweet 

Now we learn that a process has 
been worked out by the Bureau of 
Chemistry for the making of syrup 
from sweet potatoes. With so many 
new sugars and syrups, the world is 
hard put to know what to do with 
them all. 


The Morgan Home Place 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LTHOUGH I have never at any 

time been able to believe that 
any method so far suggested for the 
sterilization of combs for stocks of 
bees affected with B. larve is worth 
while, it struck me at once that pos- 
sibly super combs which have been 
used only for extracting might very 
probably be successfully and cheaply 
treated by means of formaldehyde 
gas. 

Brood combs have a period to their 
usefulness. No matter how good they 
may be to begin with, they do de- 
preciate as time passes and a large 
percentage of old brood combs will 
always be found in a condition which 
makes replacement desirable. 

There is always risk in sterilizing 
diseased combs, especially such as 
contain many scales. If melted up, 
the wax resulting goes far to pay for 
the foundation, which, when the 
shaking method of treatment is used, 
must be already purchased to shake 
the bees onto. 

There is not the slightest question 
that the shaking method of treating 
American foulbrood is absolutely effi- 
cient if properly and carefully carried 
on, and it seems to me that it is best 
and safest to boil up the diseased 
combs at once and have done with a 
nasty business. 

But in the case of extracting combs 
it seems probable that gas treatment 
will be very useful. There are, how- 
ever, certain points that must not be 
overlooked. 

The honey in the wet extracting 
combs absorbs large quantities of for- 
malin which it does not give up for 
a long period—if at all. 

I think our friend Jay Smith and 
others should have told us this. It 
is incredible that those who have used 
gassed combs did not know it. 

I have got my experience at the 
comparatively low price of eight or 
ten of my best colonies. 

After gassing the combs (in a spe- 
cially built frame chamber which 
holds about three hundred combs) in 
1929, they even allowed many weeks 
to air. I believed that the formalin 
was eliminated and supered my colo- 
nies right away. On looking back and 
referring to my register of colonies, 
I find that in many colonies there 
was a great falling off of strength, 
that several queens partially or 
wholly failed, but no injury to brood 
was noticed. At the time, I attributed 
this to a spell of very bad weather 
cold, high winds, during which bees 
were struggling to reach distant sain- 
foin fields. In fact, I now feel sure 
it was formalin poisoning due to the 
consumption by the bees of the honey, 
what little there was in the gassed 
combs. 
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Formaldehyde Gas 


By R. B. Manley 


I fully cleaned up American foul- 
brood in the summer of 1928. I be- 
lieve I have not a diseased cell in any 
of my colonies today. 

This spring I decided once more 
to subject the whole of my extracting 
combs to the gas treatment, and a 
heavy dose, so I aired the combs till 
no smell could be detected. I began 
to put supers on. I at once noticed 
that two very strong, early colonies 
almost ceased to fly and carry pollen. 
On examination I found all the un- 
sealed brood dead, the adult bees re- 
duced to a fourth of their strength, 
the queen shrunken and small like 
a virgin. I removed the supers, of 
course. The queens both died inside 
a week. I requeened. Young bees 
continued to crawl from the hive for 
days. When the colony was inspected 
fourteen days later, it was quite 
weak, but otherwise normal. These 
two colonies were totally spoiled for 
the season. 

Two or three others suffered great 
diminution of strength. In two the 
queens ceased to lay for ten or twelve 
days; others resumed. In one the 
queen died. Some were unaffected, 
probably because there was little 
honey, if any, in the supers given 
to them. 

Since these disasters I have washed 
all combs in water before giving them 
to bees. I wash in two changes of 
water, shaking the water from the 
combs by hand. This seems entirely 
effective. 

When I began to wash combs I 
could not smell any formalin at all, 
but after I had washed a few combs 
I got a drop of the water in my eye, 
and the pain of it easily enabled me 
to understand that formalin may be 
present though no odor is detectable. 

Supers, washed thus, rapidly dry 
up stood in the air, and any formalin 
evaporates with the water; at least 
I believe that is so. At any rate, 
washing is quite effective, and I be- 
lieve the treatment by gas is effective 
too, as I have had no return traceable 
to super combs in the two years it 
has been tried. 

I have read Mr. Hambleton’s ar- 
ticle with interest. May I suggest, 
with all deference, that he might do 
better to advise a longer immersion 
and immediate thorough washing, 
rather than a short immersion fol- 
lowed by a long spell of airing. The 
washing gets rid of the poison to a 
large extent right away, whereas air- 
ing is uncertain at the best, and it is 
certain that if, as he states, sufficient 
formaldehyde remains to continue the 
period of sterilization for some time 
afterwards, then there must for some 
time afterwards be definite poten- 
tially poisonous matter present, which 
might and probably would affect the 









bees, and “some time afterwards 
indefinite. 

The question I would like to 
is this: Does the formalin pois 
affect the bees only when consun 
with honey, as in the case of g 
treated combs when no water is us: 


Or would combs from a water 
alecohol-formalin solution have 
same effect? England 


Queen Mating Hoax 
By Kent L. Pellett 


Bb Prvomgae was a stir in the beek 
ing magazines in December, 1874 
Mr. Vaite, a well-known beeke« 
of St. Louis, made the announcem 
that he had actually brought about 
the mating of queens in confinem: 
not one, but a hundred of them, a 
that twenty matings had taken plac« 
under his own eyes. He gave th: 
method in detail that he had us 
There was no doubt about it, as t 
veracity of Vaite was not question: 
Around the firesides that winter fin 
dreams were woven. There would 
need to be no more costly importa- 
tions from Italy, and it would be only 
a matter of years before a wonderfu 
race of bees could be developed. 


Spring had no sooner come thar 
hundreds of beekeepers tried the ne\ 
enterprise. Queens mated in confine- 
ment with choice drones began 
appear on the market and a bri 
trade sprang up. But it was only a 
short while until letters telling ot 
failure began to come to the jour- 
nals. There were more and more o 
them. Beekeepers hadn’t been abl: 
to get their queens to mate, and the) 
wanted to know how the men wi! 
were selling queens mated that way 
had accomplished it. So several of 
the sellers of such queens described 
their methods, and each one differed 
somewhat from all the others. Eage: 
ly the beekeepers tried each one of 
these methods, but nobody had any 
success with any of them. 


= 


Then a man in Iowa offered a hur 
dred dollars to anyone who would 
come to his apiary and successfull) 
mate ten queens in confinement. Th 
queen sellers protested that the offe: 
was not large enough to make 
worth their while. The Iowan raised 
his offer to five hundred dollars, and 
said that if that was not enoug! 
money he could make the offer still 
larger. There was sudden silenc: 
from the camp of the _ successfu 
breeders. Within a short time, for : 
man to say that he had succeeded i: 


mating queens in confinement wa 
enough to ruin his reputation en 
tirely. 


Then Mr. Vaite was questioned a 
to his motives in starting such a lic 
He admitted that he had done it i: 
a moment of irresponsibility, intend 
ing it as a joke. 
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By B. Blackbourn 


| was interested in the article 
which occurred in your January 
number on “Long-Legged Twigs 


That Walk,” from the fact that I 
have been keeping one of these in- 
sects alive for some months for pur- 
poses of observation. The one I 
have is a female, seven inches long 
from head to tail, but with the fore 
legs extended in front (a common 
position when at rest) some eleven 
inches. These insects drop their eggs 
about promiscuously, and up to date 
mine has dropped over 550. Each 
egg is enclosed in a capsule with a 
circular lid and a knob on the top, 
which opens like the lid of a biscuit 
tin for the escape of the newly 
hatched larva. Many of these egg 
capsules are very beautiful objects. 
Certain species of phasmids occa- 
sionally occur in vast numbers and 
do considerable damage to forests of 
eucalypts by defoliation. More often, 
however, their numbers are kept in 
check by enemies which devour them 
in all stages of their existence. Phas- 
mids are well represented in Aus- 
tralia, some of the largest measuring 
ten inches in length from head to 
tail. Australia. 


Change of Air for Bees 


By S. L. Bastin 
(From “Bee Craft,’’ August, 1930) 

One of the greatest honey-pro- 
ducing centers in the world is to be 
found at Narbonne, in the Depart- 
ment of Aude, France. Here, for 
centuries, bees have been kept, and 
it is even said that the industry dates 
back to the times when the district 
was a Roman colony. At Narbonne, 
honey-getting is a highly organized 
industry, and the bees are not left 
to gather nectar as best they may. 
Large beds of suitable plants are cul- 
tivated for the express use of the 
insects, and, amongst the beds, the 
hives stand. Most of the plants are 
aromatic herbs, such as rosemary, 
lavender, mint, marjoram, sage, and 
thyme. Narbonne honey is so pale 
that it is almost white, and its flavor 
is so fine that it is celebrated all over 
Europe. 

One very curious and extremely 
old custom obtains amongst the bee- 
keepers of Narbonne. This consists 
of sending the hives of bees away 
for a short spell each season. One 
an hardly call the affair a holiday, 
or the bees are expected to work 
ird all the time they are away and 
0 show that they feel better for the 
change by working harder still when 
ey eome back. The _ beekeepers 
simply exchange hives with one an- 
other. A man will send his hives 
perhaps ten or fifteen miles away to 
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another owner of bees. The latter 
responds by despatching his hives. 
The railways have special arrange- 
ments for carrying the hives in such 
a way that the bees are not disturbed. 
After about a fortnight away from 
their homes, the bees are taken back 
again. 

It is considered that this plan 
makes the honey of a finer flavor, 
and, generally speaking, the yield is 
increased. There is no doubt the 
bees benefit by the change, for the 
very first day of arrival in their new 
surroundings they are intensely ac- 
tive in the pursuit of honey-getting. 
Then, on their return home again, 
they show a remarkable amount of 
vigor. In recent years the novel plan 
of giving bees an annual change has 
been adopted with equally good re- 
sults by the beekeepers of Florida 
and California. One has not heard 
of anything of this kind being at- 
tempted in England, although it 
would seem to be well worth trying. 

(To our mind, this indicates what 
we have already noticed, that bees 
work with greater vigor when lo- 
cated on new pastures. It would be 
difficult to ascribe a good reason for 
it, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
Editor. ) 


Arthur Schultz Given Boost 
in Wisconsin 

The Ripon State Bank Notes, pub- 
lished at Ripon, Wisconsin, tells the 
story of the business of Arthur 
Schultz, of the Schultz Honey Com- 
pany, Ripon. It contains some in- 
teresting information about our 
friend. 

It seems that Arthur began with 
his bees as a boy, with one swarm, 
about 1901, and he was so interested 
he decided to go in the business. Now 
he has apiaries in Fond du Lac, Green 
Lake and Sheboygan counties. The 
Schultz Honey Company is not only 
one of Ripon’s outstanding industries 
but is an important factor in Wiscon- 


Illinois Bee Report 


The twenty-ninth annual report of 
the Illinois Beekeepers’ Association, 
recently published, is a cloth-bound 
book of 196 pages. It is compiled 
by the secretary, Prof. V. G. Milum. 
Besides a complete report of associa- 
tion activities, there are numerous 
papers on beekeeping by well known 
authorities. 

The outstanding feature of the re- 
port is a paper by the secretary en- 
titled “Brood Rearing Temperature 
and Variations in the Developmental 
Periods of the Honeybee.” The lit- 
erature relating to the subject is 
given. This must have required a 
large amount of investigation and 
will prove very valuable to other stu- 












dents who care to carry on further 
research in this field. The author also 
gives several pages over to a review 
of his own study of the subject. All 
told, about twenty-four pages are 
devoted to a consideration of tem- 
perature and its influence on the de- 
velopment of the bee. 

Another interesting feature of the 
book is several pages of new uses for 
honey suggested by the American 
Honey Institute. 


Frank E. Clift Gives His 
Dollar Per Ton 


Frank E. Clift, of Huntley, Mon- 
tana, has just sent in his check for 
$16.75 to Treasurer Kelty as his dol- 
lar per ton of his 1930 crop for 
the American Honey Institute. Good 
work, Frank. That’s the spirit. Gosh, 
it may hurt now, but how fine you 
feel afterwards! 


Vitex in Haiti 
By Dr. H. L. Dozier 


In the March, 1930, number of the 
American Bee Journal appeared a 
brief article on the Chinese vitex tree. 
I was much interested in this, as I 
wished to introduce into Haiti certain 
honey plants which could be estab 
lished and take the place of our log- 
wood, which is being rapidly cut out 
as dyewood. I wrote requesting sug- 
gestions as to possible beneficial in- 
troductions, and the Field Editor re- 
plied that the Chinese vitex seemed 
to be the most promising. 

I took this matter up with the office 
of foreign plant introduction, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, at Washington, 
and was able to obtain eight ounces 
of Vitex negundo incisa seed. These 
were planted on June 9 in specially 
prepared seed bed in lath house and 
they started to germinate on the sixth 
day. Growth was satisfactory and 
they were transplanted to paper pots 
and kept in these for about one 
month and a half under lath. During 
the period September 4 to October 30, 
1930, a total of 856 of these young 
trees were distributed over the island 
into the hands of over seventy differ- 
ent individuals, representing mostly 
apiculturists, and at a number of 
farm schools, in many different types 
of soil and climate, from extra dry 
to rainy moist. There has been a 
great demand for these from native 
beekeepers, and the plant promises 
to adapt itself well to our conditions. 

Three of the oldest plants, set out 
in the field on September 4, in finely 
colloidal, “black gombo” soil, started 
to flower on November 16 at heights 
of one and one-half to three feet, al- 
most exactly five months from the 
time they first came through the 
ground in the seed bed. 


Port au Prinee, Haiti. 
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N the textbooks on beekeeping it 

is advised that foundation should 
be so placed in a frame that the sides 
of the hexagons are vertical, because 
the bees prefer to build combs that 
way, and, secondly, the comb so built 
is stronger. The first reason is built 
on incomplete observation and the 
second on insufficient consideration. 


I propose to show that the bees 
preference is in no way related to 
mechanical strength or any effect of 
gravity, but mainly to the support on 
which they commence to build the 
comb. Bee comb has the same 
strength whether subjected to stress 
parallel to the sides of the cells or 
normal to them, and it is no matter 
which way the foundation be put up. 

I shall call comb built with vertical 
walls as “vertical way,’’? and combs 
built with the tops and bottoms of 
the cells horizontal as “horizontal 
way.” 

If anyone will read Huber, or ex- 
amine for themselves, they will find 
that when the bees begin to build 
they accumulate wax until a wall- 
like lump is built up on the support 
and then they form the beginings of 
cells by working on the wax from 
both sides. The hollows thus formed 
are worked until the walls are thin 
and stand out at right angles to the 
base. It would not be right to say 
that the bees could not make the 
walls stand out at any other angle 
or that they cannot build in any other 
way. The normal result, however, of 
extending similar hollows until they 
meet, the procedure so beautifully 
described and illustrated by Huber, 
is to produce walls at right angles to 
the base, and on examining a natural 
comb built on any surface lying at 
any angle one finds that the bees be- 
gin to build out walls at right angles 
to the surface. 

In most cases bees commence build- 
ing on a horizontal surface, as the 
under side of a branch or the under 
side of the top of a hole in a tree,, 
or from a wax runner in the top of 
a frame. In these cases the first walls 
formed are vertical, and this substan- 
tially secures the setting of the whole 
comb. It will be observed, however, 
that when a comb is started from the 
side wall of a box-hive or from the 


“Vertical Way” 
FIG. 1. 








The Building of Honeycomb 


By E. B. Wedmore 


face of a dummy, the first walls built 
are again normal to the surface, and 
therefore horizontal, and this again 
determines the setting for the rest. 


A rotation of only 30 degrees con- 
verts a hexagon with vertical walls 
into one with horizontal walls, and 
occasionally a natural comb gets dis- 
torted this much, so that one started 
vertical way is finished horizontal 
way, or vice versa. Furthermore, one 
started from a surface sloping only 
30 degrees from the horizontal will 
be built horizontal way. When a 
swarm of bees starts to build in an 
old-fashioned skep, if the swarm does 
not depend from the center the comb 
is frequently started along a face 
sloping about 30 degrees and comes 
out horizontal way, more or less. On 
such combs and on combs built from 
the wall the greater weight of bees 
on the longer free edge frequently 
causes a sag which rotates the hexa- 
gons, so that a comb started hori- 
zontal way is more than usually liable 
to distortion and to be finished verti- 
cal way. Thus there is more than one 
reason why one finds naturally built 
combs built the vertical way. 

Now as to the mechanics of the 
subject, there is a sort of idea that 
the vertical walls in vertical way are 
better able to withstand the weight 
of comb below than are the zigzag 
verticals found in horizontal way. 
The two constructions are shown in 
Figures 1 and 2. Fig. 1 the weight 
of depending comb is supported by 
a row of vertical walls, A, A, which 
share the load, and it is transmitted 
from each wall to the next by the 
walls B, B, of which there are two 
transmitting load from each A, in 
one row to the A walls in the row 
below. In Fig. 2 the weight is carried 
by the zigzag verticals C, C, C, which 
in tending to straighten put consider- 
able tension on the horizontal walls 
D. D. If the same vertical load in 
ounces be applied to support A as 
to a support C, C, C, any mechanical 
engineer will advise that the strain 
on the individual walls C, C, will be 
greater than on A, A, in the ratio 2: 
radix 3. It will be found, however, 
on examining the number of walls 
per inch run of comb width that there 
are more verticals C, C, than A, A, 





“Horizontal Way” 
£/G.2 





again in the ratio 2: radix 3. In sup. 
porting a given weight of comb per 
inch run of width, then, the stress 
per vertical will be reduced in Fig 
in just the same ratio as the stress 
per individual wall is greater. Thus 
the vertical walls have to resist the 
same individual forces in Fig. 2 as 
in Fig. 1. 

The matter may be stated more 
simply another way. The forces are 
in every case transmitted from wall 
to wall at their meeting places, and 
at each meeting place or angle we 
have three walls meeting at equal 
angles, and from symmetry the forces 
in the three walls must be equal. ‘i his 
will be found supported by any text- 
book on mechanics, with a qualifica- 
tion which I shall deal with later. 
Meanwhile we conclude that the 
forces in the more or less horizontal 
walls B, B, in Fig. 1, and D, D, in 
Fig. 2, are equal to those in the ver- 
ticals. This conclusion is supported 
by the fact that the bees make all 
these walls of the same thickness, 
save that in deep combs, putting a 
great weight on the upper rows of 
cells, the walls will sometimes be 
found thickened at the top and espe- 
cially the points of attachment be- 
tween the walls and the support. (The 
midrib carries only about one-quarter 
of the total weight.) — From ‘Bee 
World,” April, 1929. 





A Puzzle of Fruit Boxes and 
Bees 


A fruit farmer found a vagrant 
swarm of bees in a pile of fruit 
boxes. He was in urgent need of 
the boxes and he wanted to keep the 
bees, but to cope with the situation 
was beyond his ability The thought 
occurred to him that if he could put 
the bees to sleep he might move the 
boxes and allow the bees to wake up 
in the nice new home he had in mind 
to provide for them. But how was 
he to put the bees to sleep? 


Now this California rancher, in 
common with all of his kind, knows 
that farm papers usually have ques- 
tion and answer departments. So, 
down he sits, and writes a letter to 
the editor of his favorite farm paper, 
asking the question, “How can lI 
stupify these bees so that I can move 
my fruit boxes?” 

The question was too much for the 
editor, so he passed it along to a 
college professor. College professors 
are popularly supposed to know 
everything, and their ability to put 
people and other things to sleep is 
well known. The editor reasoned 
that if a college professor did not 
know how to put bees to sleep it 
would be useless to ask anybody else. 
And, as usual, the editor was right. 

The professor told the editor to 
tell the farmer that tobacco would 
do the trick; but, in his opinion, 4 
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better way would be to slip up on the 
bees some dark night and put them 
in a sack. Having securely fastened 
the bees in a sack, he could transport 
them miles away and keep them in 
exile until they forgot about the 
fruit boxes. In the meantime the 
farmer could go ahead and use the 
boxes. 

Now this fruit farmer needed those 
boxes before he ever wrote to the 
editor about ways and means of put- 
ting bees to sleep, and one wonders 
what he did with his fruit while he 
was waiting for an answer to his 
question. It is a fine illustration of 
how swiftly things sometimes move 
in a time when there is a rush of 
important work But the moral of 
this story is that every farmer should 
subscribe to a good bee journal. The 
same might be said of editors of farm 
papers, and also college professors. 


R. B. M. 


Refined Radio 


We are indebted to Gorden P. Dil- 
lon, of Sand Creek, Michigan, for a 
clipping from a paper apparently is- 
sued by “Friends,” the well-known 
religious society, in which it is re- 
ported that one of the little girls in 
the Friends Rescue Home, having 
tasted some honey, issued the request 
that a prayer be given so that they 
might have more honey. The report 
goes on to say that “a man in Adrian, 
Michigan, while extracting honey for 
sale, was spoken to by the Lord to 
send honey to the Friends Home. He 
measured out one gallon and thought 
this was all he could spare. The Lord 
spoke to him again and said five gal- 
lons. He obeyed the Lord and sent 
it, so on the very day the little girl 
asked for honey God spoke to the 
man’s heart and we received it.’ 








Surgeons Give Honey a Place 
in Cancer Treatment 


I noted the postscript by F. C. 
Pellett, on page 510, where he says 
that the “editorial staff is trying to 
find out what will be most interesting 
to our readers.” 


The most interesting article in the 
October number to me was the one 
from far-off Australia, “Is Honey 
Acid Forming or Alkaline?”, by John 
H. Rosser. I have been a student of 
food science for years, so I am glad 
to get some light on this. 

Here is a clipping from the San 
Francisco Examiner, September 18, 
1929: 

“A complete fast for a week or 
ten days, followed by a diet of citrus 
fruits and vegetables, for the treat- 
ment of cancer was advocated here 
today (Chicago, September 17) at 
the three-day convention of the 
American Association of Official Sur- 
geons. ‘A person can go from thirty 
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Spring for Split Sections 





The split section is still popular 
with many comb honey producers. 
There is a saving in time when put- 
ting in foundation if a full sheet is 
used to fill four sections at one opera- 
tion, as is the common practice. Sev- 
eral devices have been developed to 
simplify the job, but probably none 
of them are better than the spring 
made by C. Lee Snedecor, of Chinook, 


to forty days without food and not 
suffer,’ said Dr. R. L. Brown, of 
Springfield, Ohio, who told of the 
treatment. ‘The first three days are 
hard, but after that it is easy. The 
fast is necessary to rid the system of 
toxic poisons. It must be followed 
by a fruit and vegetable diet. These 
foods produce an alkalinization of 
the system necessary to restore 
health.’ 

“Along with this rigid diet the pa- 
tient must do without salt and sugar, 
Dr. Brown said. He stated it would 
be impossible to bring about the alka- 
linization of the body if sugar or salt 
were eaten. 

“In cooking vegetables, instead of 
using salt and sugar, a compound of 
one-half lemon, a tablespoonful of 
strained honey and two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of water will substitute, 
Dr. Brown stated.” 


It seems to me that the answer to 
Mr. Rosser’s query is contained 
therein. The doctor states that the 
system cannot become _alkalinized 
when sugar is used. Evidently it can 
when honey is used, else he would 
not advocate honey as a substitute 
for salt and sugar for flavoring pur- 
poses. However, I believe it would 
be a fine thing and throw more light 
on the subject if Dr. Brown could be 
induced to write an article on this 
subject. 

Fred A. Parker, California. 


Stewart Is ‘“Stuart’’ 


Why we did is still to be discov- 
ered, but in giving the name of 
Charles Duff Stuart as the author of 
the article “How Honey Came into 
the Christmas Date,”’ in the Christmas 
number, we spelled the name “Stew- 
art.”” Our pardon to Mrs. Stuart. 


Montana. Snedecor made a spring 
of stiff wire and to each end soldered 
a flat piece of tin as shown in the 
picture. When the sections are in 
place in the holder, he slips the tins 
into the slit and the spring holds the 
sections open while the foundation is 
slipped into place. When the holder 
is removed the sections hold the foun- 
dation securely in place. 


A Rose Book 

Rarely is one offered so much for 
the money as in the new book, “How 
to Grow Roses,” by Robert Pyle, 
J. Horace McFarland and G, A. Ste- 
vens. Three well known rose growers 
combine to offer a book of interest 
to every lover of the rose. The un- 
usual thing about the book is that it 
sells for $2, yet has more than two 
dozen colored plates, besides a num- 
ber of good black and white illustra- 
tions. Although it is the seventeenth 
edition, the book is really new, since 
it is entirely rewritten and newly 
illustrated. 

It is a “how” book in a very real 
sense and gives definite instructions 
for success with roses, with sugges- 
tions as to varieties for different cli- 
matic conditions. The book is pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Company of 
New York, but may be secured from 
the American Bee Journal for $2, 
postpaid. 


Honey Fruit Cup 


Cut grapefruit in two. 


Scoop out 
pulp. Dice neatly, removing fibre. 
Cut orange in two, treat similarly. 

Mix the two fruits together thor- 
oughly. 

Return to the ‘cup’ 
empty grapefruit skin. 

Slice off a thin piece at bottom so 
that the skin will stand firmly and 
not topple. Place on plate. 

Then over the fruit pour two table- 
spoonfuls of strained honey. Place 
in ice box and let chill until time to 
serve. The longer time the fruit can 
be left in the refrigerator, the better. 

This will be found to be a delicious 
fruit cup to serve before a meal, or 
as a dessert with angel-food cake 
afterward. Lida Keck-Wiggins. 


, 
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Instrumental Insemination of Queenbees at the Tula Station 


EEKEEPING is the only branch 

of animal breeding in which the 
owner has not had control over the 
mating of his subjects. Until re- 
cently, therefore, there has been no 
progress in honeybee genetics, and 
practical selection in bee culture has 
been at a standstill. Many naturalists 
and beekeepers from the time of the 
celebrated and unforgotten Francois 
Huber have attempted to remove this 
difficulty. Most of such experiment- 
ers have frankly reported their fail- 
ures, whereas a few wrote of their 
doubtful successes. 


Both comb of brood from hand- 


mated queen 


sides of 


It was late in the season of 1927 
that the writer received, through the 
courtesy of the editors of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, a copy of Dr. Wat- 
son’s paper, “Controlled Mating of 
Queenbees.” With only this book as 
a guide, the writer, aided by a lock- 
smith and beekeeper, S. T. Kotoff, 
made the necessary instruments. In 
the season of 1928, with the assist- 
ance of Miss A. G. Belorookova, 143 
queens were treated. Of this whole 
number 113 were injected by Dr. 
Watson’s method and 30 were treated 
by the plan of dissecting from the 
drone the bulb of the penis and 
placing it bodily in the bursa copu- 
latrix of the queen. 

This latest method was tried with 
some success in 1923, and published 
in 1924, by the Russian zoologist, 
S. S. Malishev. Independently of 
Malishev the same method was tried, 
and also apparently with some suc- 
cess, by Dr. H. Prell, Germany, in 
1927. 

In our experiments we used virgin 
queens nine days old, and four or 
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By A. S. Mikhailoff 


five were usually treated in a day. 
Our queens emerged from natural 
queen-cells into nursery cages and 
were kept in queenless colonies until 
injection. The injected, clipped and 
numbered queens were introduced 
into nuclei the entrances of which 
were closed with perforated zinc. In 
the course of these experiments a 
total of 3883 drones were sacrified, 
but of this number only 17 per cent 
could be induced to ejaculate, even 
after decapitation. Of all the queens 
treated in 1928, six queens produced 
worker brood in some degree. Two 
of the six produced only worker 
brood, and one of the two was treated 
by the Malishev method. 

During the season of 1929 the re- 
sults were more successful. Not only 
was there a noticeable decrease in the 
proportion of queens injured during 
treatment, but the degree of insemi- 
nation rose sharply. The writer be- 
lieves that the greater success is 
partly due to the fact that after the 
eighth of August he used a much 
more refinedemicrosyringe, which was 
made and sent to him by Dr. Watson 
himself. 

A total of 114 queens were treated 
in 1929, the Watson method alone 
being used. Twenty-four of these, or 
21 per cent, produced worker brood 
in some degree, and at least eight of 
the twenty-four queens began on the 
average to lay on the twelfth day 
after insemination. Half a dozen of 
the better queens laid so well that 
they are being wintered in full colo- 
nies. Three distinct races of bees 
were used in the above matings, as 
follows: 

Twelve common, black middle Rus- 
sian queens x yellow Italian drones; 
three common, black middle Russian 
queens x their brothers; six black 
Caucasian queens x their brothers, 
and three black Caucasian queens x 
black middle Russian drones. 

Of nine black middle Russian 
queens inseminated with sperm from 
yellow drones, only one queen pro- 
duced black offspring in the first 
generation, but the other eight queens 
all gave yellow offspring. The recip- 
rocals of these hybrid crosses were 
not made, but the direct crosses alone 
seem to indicate that as regards body 
color of the particular races here 
used, yellow is more often dominant 
than is black. 

According to the records, queen 
No. 54 of the black Caucasian race 
was inseminated with sperm from a 
common black Russian drone. One 
hundred worker sisters of the queen 
had an average tongue length of 6.95 
mm; one hundred worker sisters of 


the drone had an average tor 
length of 6.19 mm., which is pr 
to the middle Russian race; one 

dred worker daughters of the inj¢ 
queen gave an average tongue le: 
of 6.74 mm. From this we see + 
black middle Russian bees may 
improved in tongue length by hyb: 
zation with the Caucasian race, 
it is also true that in this cross 
Caucasian race lost in the first 

eration 3 per cent of its tor 
length, or 28 per cent of its ad 
tage in tongue length over the b 
middle Russian race. 


Another comb, showing both sides 


These results, and the earlier ones 
of Dr. Watson, are but the first steps 
in the dark, but highly interesting, 
domain of honeybee genetics, and 
they amply prove the practical value 
of instrumental insemination. The 
present record of 21 per cent of par- 
tial or of full insemination, as well 
as the 25 per cent record of W. J. 
Nolan in the U. 8S. Laboratory 
Apiculture in 1927, and his 50 per 
cent record in 1928; the 25 per cent 
record of H. B. Disbrowe of the On- 
tario Agricultural College in 1929, 
and finally the great results of Wat- 
son himself, fill us with optimism for 
the future of scientific beekeeping. 
We expect that the time is not very 
far off when from the laboratori 
of able experimenters in several cou: 
tries will come improved stocks of 
honeybees, and we believe that the 
present era will see governed mati! 
of the bees taking equal value alo: 
with those of the honey extract 
and comb foundation. 
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The Long Life of the Queen 


By Gilbert Barratt 


HAVE read the writings by J. E. 

Crane for many years, with enjoy- 
ment and profit, and it is a regret to 
me to differ from him in his article 
on the above subject in the August 
number of the American Bee Journal. 
(Mr. Barratt did not know of the 
passing of Mr. Crane when this was 
written.) 

Mr. Crane falls into an error of 
thinking that the worker bee is the 
typical inhabitant of the hive, instead 
of which she is an undeveloped 
female, and so his arguments and 
questions do not hold. The queen, as 
I pointed out in the American Bee 
Journal some years ago, is the only 
perfect female in the hive, and so 
must necessarily reproduce herself in 
her eggs, seeing that her partner, the 
drone, is the perfect male. 

We talk and write for convenience 
of “worker” eggs, but in reality there 
isno such thing. Fertilized eggs laid 
by the queen must be queen eggs, and 
the miracle of the bees apparently 
being able to rear a queen from a 
“worker” egg is many times more 
wonderful when we realize that they 
perform the miracle thousands of 
times daily in rearing worker bees 
from queen eggs. 

The life of the queen then is nor- 
mal, while that of the worker, the 
stunted female, is abnormally short, 
so that in the comparison which Mr. 
Crane makes with human life, taking 
his figure from the average life of 
man as sixty years (to which I do not 
agree) and comparing it with the bee, 
the life of the bee would be about 
eight times shorter. Instead of being 
a Methuselah, man would die of senile 
decay at about eight years old. 

Let us consider the relative time 
of the emergence of the queen, 
worker, and drone. Why _ should 
there be these differences of sixteen, 
twenty-one, and twenty-four days? 
The question of food does not ex- 
plain it, seeing that the drone is the 
opposite perfect insect to the queen 
and takes twenty-four days to 
emerge; and in the animal world 
differences of food in quantity and 
variety do not affect materially the 
period of gestation, although it is 
always dangerous to postulate analo- 
gies between the bee and other ani- 
mals. 

As I see it, a reasonable answer 
to this problem of the varying times 
of emergence may be discovered in 
Darwin’s theory of the survival of the 
fittest. Let us apply it to the queen. 
In remote ages, when the bee estab- 
lished communal life, the time of 
emergence of the queen would pos- 
be twenty-one or twenty-four 
days. But, as we know when the bees 
cast a first swarm the first virgin to 
emerge, if the bees do not desire a 
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second swarm, promptly destroys the 
rest of the queen-cells. 

The first, or most precocious, vir- 
gin, therefore, has the best chance 
of reproducing herself in her en- 
suing queen progeny, and this process 
of selection, operating for thousands 
of years, gradually shortened the 
period of incubation until we arrive 
at the present time of sixteen days. 
It is the same as in our time, when, 
by selecting the earliest tubers to 
mature year after year, the early 
potato has been produced as distinct 
from the main‘ crop. 

This is only a theory, of course, 
and the different times of sixteen, 
twenty-one and twenty-four days may 
appear too great to be explained in 
this way; but when we look at what 
man has accomplished in the vege- 
table world in so short a time the 
theory may not be as fantastic as it 
appears, seeing that this may have 
been operating for millions of years. 

It must be remembered that the 
worker bee, having to face no perils 
at birth, would not be subject to this 
process of selection, and the time of 
emergence would therefore be con- 
stant. 

It may be argued that any pre- 
cocity possessed by the queen would 
be as naturally handed on down to 
her worker progeny also, but this 
does not necessarily follow, since the 
worker entirely different 
physical characteristics from the 
queen. 

How these physical differences are 
brought about is still a profound mys- 
tery which may be solved some day. 
In the above I have attempted to show 
how the difference in time of emer- 
gence may have originated. 

Ropley, England. 


possesses 


(The above criticism of Mr. Crane’s 
article on page 384 of our August 
number is just received. Mr. Barratt 
evidently did not know yet of Mr. 
Crane’s demise. Mr. Crane thus is 
unable to give an answer. But the 
conclusion of his article remains as 
strong as ever and we must “use only 
queenbees that have developed from 
cells that have been well stored with 
royal jelly, and this can usually be 
recognized by their size and shape.” 
Editor.) 


Two First Prizes Given Same 
Honev 


In the Toronto Globe of November 
22 it is reported that two awards at 
the winter fair at Toronto were given 
to the same clover honey. 

Thereby hangs a tale. Among the 
thirty-four samples of clover honey 
tested, tasted and sniffed, two were 
judged to be of equal merit. William 
Couse, of Streetsville, and his assist- 


ant judge, Mr. Adams, of New York 
State, bracketed the two as first. 
When the sealed tags were opened 
it was discovered that both were 
and it was discovered that both were 
samples coming from the same apiary 
in Maple Creek, Saskatchewan. 

Through a mistake, two samples of 
the same honey had been submitted. 
One came to the Royal with the Sas- 
katchewan Government exhibit and 
one direct from the Grower. “It was 
lucky for us,” Mr. Couse said, “that 
we didn’t put one first and the other 
seventh, and both of them were out 
of the same barrel.’”’ But there was 
little chance of that, if you know Mr. 
Couse’s reputation as a judge. 

The prize winners at the Royal 
Agricultural Fair were, for light ex- 
tracted honey, William B. Dixon, 
Maple Creek, Saskatchewan; case of 
comb honey, twelve sections, A. 
Laing, Downsview, Ontario; granu- 
lated honey (light), J. Mackison, 
Hayfield, Manitoba; for the most at- 
tractive and neatly arranged display 
of honey, H. O. White, Glanworth, 
Ontario; for buckwheat honey, J. F. 
Anderson, Oshawa, Ontario; for bees- 
wax, J. W. Braithwaite, Homewood, 
Manitoba. 


Never Lose Your Caution 


The point raised by Mr. George W. 
Moore, on page 497, in regard to the 
danger of spreading brood diseases 
by means of tools and clothing, is one 
that cannot be over-emphasized. This 
applies especially to hive _ tools, 
smokers, and also the beekeeper’s 
hands. A recent visit with a veteran 
beekeeper illustrates what a careful 
man will do when he has any reason 
to believe that disease is present in 
his apiary. This veteran suspected 
one of his colonies, but he did not 
touch that colony until all other work 
in that apiary was finished. The open- 
ing of the hive proved only too plain- 
ly that his suspicions were well 
founded. The hive was closed im- 
mediately and steps were taken to 
remove it from the apiary. Not only 
that, but the beekeeper’s hands were 
thoroughly washed and the hive tool 
cleaned and boiled in water for 
twenty minutes. It goes without say- 
ing that this veteran’s apiaries are 
practically free from any kind of 
disease. 

It is rather hard to understand 
how the uncapping knife and the ex- 
tractor could be the means of spread- 
ing disease, unless the beekeeper is 
handling diseased combs in a very 
poorly constructed honey house. But 
in regard to handling diseased ma- 
terials in or near an apiary, that is 
a matter that should never be done 
under any circumstances. Even if 
one insists on burning these materials, 
he should not do it anywhere near an 
apiary. 
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Sourwood Honey 


Through our good friend M. F. 
Howard, Box 413, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, we had the opportunity of 
getting a very fine sample jar of 
sourwood honey. It was bulk comb 
with a long strip of fully filled comb 
and the rich light golden honey 
around it. 

As a court of decision, the writer 
took this honey home and tried it 
on his three boys. After the end of 
the meal, there was no doubt left in 
my mind as to why sourwood honey 
never reached the general market, as 
it is always quickly disposed of right 
where it is raised. 

It is a very fine honey and perhaps 
slightly more flavor than we of the 
clover regions are accustomed to, but 
it must be a honey which is a favor- 
ite with everyone who has eaten it. 

Unfortunate it is that it is impos- 
sible to retain samples of honey over 
any length of time and still have 
them retain their body and color and 
flavor. We tried this at the American 
Bee Journal office and have had to 
give up the keeping of honey sam- 
ples, because they are no longer rep- 
resentative after two or three years, 
no matter how air tight we try to 
make them. 





Rhode Island Inspection Shows 


Results in 1930 
By A. E. Stene, 
Bureau of Entomology 

Weather conditions and two years 
of experience enabled the inspection 
of apiaries to show good progress 
during the past summer. Reduction 
in disease has been very satisfactory, 
as shown by the table herewith: 


1928 1929 1930 


Apiaries inspected 138 339 388 
Colonies or hives 


found 776 1747 2037 
Colonies destroyed 

on account of 

diseases 147 101 54 
Per cent of colo- 

nies diseased__ 16.8 14.5 2.6 


The above list indicates that the 
estimate made a year ago of about 
five hundred to six hundred apiaries 
for Rhode Island, as well as the total 
number of colonies of bees in the 
state, are not excessive—in fact we 
may find when all the apiaries of the 
state have been inspected that the 
estimate was low. 

In spite of the fact that honey 
prices have been lower this year, due 
to the heavy crop throughout the 
west a year ago, there has been an 
increase in interest among beekeepers 
in Rhode Island. In fact a great 
many of the large beekeepers have 
added to the total number of colonies 
which they maintain. There were 
also quite a few beekeepers, who 
some years ago were forced to give 
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up beekeeping on account of bee dis- 
eases, who have taken up the work 
again because of the safeguard which 
the inspection work gives them. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture is in touch with inspectors of 
the neighboring states, with an aim 
to establish uniform methods of in- 
spection, and it is expected that a 
New England-wide meeting on this 
topic will be held some time this 
winter. 

The state department realized the 
importance of inspection in the state 
because of the fact that so many 
orchardists are establishing apiaries 
for pollenizing fruits. 

Statistics on beekeeping in Rhode 
Island, while not complete, show a 
value of bees and equipment and 
honey last year of $34,402.50. This 
year it will amount to approximately 
$74,896.00, double that of a year 
ago. If every beehive in the state 
could have been enumerated, the 
value of the industry would greatly 
exceed this amount. 


Dividing the Brood Nest Too 
Much Results in Queen- Cells 
By E. E. Salge 

In 1926 we had an experience that 
may be of some help to others. Our 
bees were very strong when a long 
rainy spell set in, and, as they were 
kept confined for many days, they 
apparently felt crowded and took the 
swarming fever. The first warm day 
a few swarms issued. 

We had about one good day a week, 
and on these days bees got a little 
nectar from white brush. Thinking 
that perhaps the weather would settle 
and the bees go to work, we took out 
one to three frames of sealed brood 
and put frames of foundation in their 
place. We split up the brood nest, 
putting in a frame of foundation 
about every third frame. 

A day after the foundation was put 
in it set in raining again and the bees 
could not draw the foundation, and, 
as the brood nest was split up, they 
began to think the queen was failing 
and started queen-cells again, but 
these were supersedure cells. 

The foundation was taken out and 
placed on the outside and the brood 
all moved together toward the middle 
and the cells all destroyed. On look- 
ing over the colonies again after- 
wards, not a single colony had cells 
and the queen was busy as if nothing 
had ever happened. 

If warm weather had continued, no 
doubt this would have worked all 
right, as we have tried it several 
times before with good results, but 
during the bad weather it did not do. 
Some of the colonies went to work 
and drew out the foundation, and 
none of these had cells started. In 
most cases the queen had eggs and 
open brood from top to bottom in 
these frames. 


So it is plain that the other colo. 
nies that started cells thought ‘their 
queens were failing, because the 
brood was scattered all over the hive. 
It is a better plan to put the founda. 
tion about the second frame from 
each side, and when these are started 
they may then be moved toward the 
center of the brood nest for the queen 
to use. Texas. 

(I believe your surmise is right, 
that the bees thought the queen was 
losing her fertility when she failed 
to fill those combs with eggs. But 
they might have reasoned that the 
queen was not any more to blame 
than they were, when they could not 
build out the foundation for want of 
wax production. Bees are just as 
much at a loss to build comb without 
a lot of honey as a queen is to lay 
eggs in a comb that is not kept warm. 
—Editor.) 





Producing Five-Cent Honey 
at a Profit 


There are at least two main factors 
in the problem of making a living at 
the business of producing honey for 
the wholesale market, and not the 
least of these is the cost of produc- 
tion. Comparatively few honey pro- 
ducers know to a fraction of a cent 
how much it costs them to produce 
their honey. Among the few who 
are in a position to give reliable in- 
formation is A. K. Whidden, of San 
Diego County, California. Mr. Whid- 
den has kept a very careful account 
of production costs for many years. 
These records have proved their 
worth in many ways. 

At a recent meeting, during the 
discussion of the question whether it 
is possible to produce five-cent honey, 
Mr. Whidden told a large number of 
beekeepers present how to do it. He 
says: “I told them how to produce 
five-cent honey at a profit. I can't 
do it myself; but that is immaterial. 
All that is necessary is to produce 
two hundred pounds per colony. My 
costs have always been less than five 
cents per pound when I get an aver- 
age of two hundred pounds or more 
per colony. But there are other fac- 
tors besides volume, as it costs me 
practically the same per pound to 
produce three cases per colony as 
it does to produce two cases per 
colony.” 

The object in speaking of this mat- 
ter here is to remind beekeepers in 
general that it costs money to pro- 
duce honey in any quantity. Those 
who produce scores and hundreds of 
tons of honey are absolutely sub- 
servient to the wholesale market 
price. It is impossible for them to 
dispose of even a very small fraction 
of their crops locally by retail. For 
that reason the large producer has 
less to do with setting the price of 
retail honey than the small producer. 
And, all too often, the small producer 
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knows little and cares less about what 
it costs to produce a pound of honey. 
The person who cuts the price, and 
gluts the market with cheap honey, 
not only robs himself of what is his 
just due, but he hurts the market for 
the man who is laboring hard to make 
an honest living out of his bees. 


R. B. McCain. 





Nature’s Legume Crops Select 
Poorer Soils 


When a farmer plants a clover crop 
on a piece of poor land for the pur- 
pose of enriching it, and later on puts 
the field into some other crop, he is 
only duplicating a process that hap- 
pens without human assistance wher- 
ever there are raw or impoverished 
soils. This is indicated by the results 
of observations by Dr. Elmer Camp- 
bell, of Transylvania College, pub- 
lished in the scientific journal 
Ecology. 

Dr. Campbell studied a series of 
raw gravel exposures in Indiana and 
also a number of exhausted and 
abandoned fields in various parts of 
the South. He found that in all 
cases the larger proportion of le- 
gumes in the total vegetation was 
found on the poorer soils, and that 
as legumes increased the nitrogen 
content they were gradually replaced 
by other wild plants. For instance, 
on the Indiana gravel he found the 
plant population to be 100 per cent 
sweet clover on a three-year-old ex- 
posure, but on a ten-year-old strip 
sweet clover made up only 20 per 
cent of all the plants present. In the 
South the predominant wild legume 
of poor lands was lespedeza.—S. S. 





Sugar Producers’ Attitude 


Now that the smoke of the battle 
concerning corn sugar is clearing 
away, numerous articles about it are 
appearing in the various papers. The 
following from the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce of January 2 shows the 
attitude of the domestic sugar manu- 
facturers: 

“IT would like to say that some 
doubt has seemed to exist in the 
minds of a great many people for 
years past as to the attitude of the 
domestic beet and cane sugar pro- 
ducers in regard to this corn sugar 
proposition. 

“On April 25, 1929, at a meeting 
that this Domestic Sugar Producers’ 
Association held in Washington, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“*Resolved, that the Domestic 
Sugar Producers’ Association does 
not oppose appropriate action being 
taken by the Federal Government to 
permit the use of corn sugar without 
declaration on the label as an ingre- 
dient in mixed food products.’ 
aa the resolution speaks for 
itself.” 

Jay Chapin, Secretary. 
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DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 
Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 


Distributed by 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
and 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
For Michigan 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


G. B. Lewis Co, G. B. Lewis Co. 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


HART GLASS MFG. CO., DUNKIRK, IND. 
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BOTTLES GJARS 
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GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTY 


Working Your Wax Into Non-Sag Brood and 
Super Foundation for You for Cash 


Prices of wax are very low, and so of course will be on foundation. We do not, 
however, offer price as an inducement, but merit only. Last two seasons have estab- 
lished and proven the merit of our claim for our Non-Sag Brood Foundation. For 
1931 we submit the further improvement of making our Medium Brood two standard 
widths—8 1/16, seven sheets to the pound, and 7%, eight sheets to the pound. 


Write us for samples and prices 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY .. . AUGUSTA, WIS. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED BEES 


I am publishing a college textbook this 
summer for which I need a figure showing 
the difference between three-banded and 
golden Italian bees. Can you furnish me 
photographs which meet this need? My own 
apiary now contains only three-banded bees, 
but I once had some beautiful goldens, and 
it seems to me that photographs could show 
the difference very well. I am using the 
bee as an example of the effects of selec- 
tion which are less commonly known. 

OHIO. 

Answer—It would not be very easy to 
secure photos that would show the differ- 
ence between golden and three-banded Italian 
bees, especially as the color could not be 
shown and the bands are very much a mat- 
ter of degree, so that the bees that some 
people would call golden would -be called 
three-banded by others. It is especially 
noticeable that there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between bees that are full of light- 
colored honey and bees that either have no 
honey in their honey sac or are full of dark 
honey. The rings of the abdomen are trans- 
parent, so that the color of honey shows 
more or less between them. The rings are 
also overlapping each other, so that their 
color shows best when the honey sac is full. 
I would recommend that you try also to 
feed some of your brightest bees with honey 
colored with shoe blacking and notice the 
effect. 

I would recommend, if you wish to try 
to take photos, that you feed some of the 
bees very heavily, the brightest ones, and 
leave the others without food for taking 
the photo 


WINTERING WITH EXCLUDER—OBSER- 
VATION HIVE 

1. Is it injurious to bees to leave queen 
excluder on during winter? If so, when 
should it be taken off? 

2 s there any honey-producing plant 
that can be sown in Kentucky that would 
bloom and help the honeyflow after July 15, 
besides buckwheat? 

3. wish to secure detailed plans for 
the construction of an observation hive. 
Where can I get such plans? 

KENTUCKY. 

Answer—1. If the queen excluder is above 
the brood combs, it is not injurious to leave 
it on. But there is no need of it there, and 
it will be likely to get a little more filled 
with propolis, which is always objectionable 
in a queen excluder. 

2. Very probably sweet clover or meli- 
lotus would bloom all summer until fall. But 
we know of no other cultivated plant that 
will bloom in the late summer. 

3. Make your hive about 1% inches in- 
side and of proper length and depth to ac- 
commodate one of your frames, with beeway 
at ends and top and bottom. They cut an 
entrance in one end. It is not desirable to 
make the observation hive to accommodate 
more than one comb, for it enables you to 
see everything. Glass is necessary on both 
sides, so that you can see all that the bees 
do. You should have shutters and remove 
them at will. 

DISTANCE BETWEEN APIARIES 

I should like to know if there is a law 
which protects apiaries by regulating the 
distance between them. I have the impres- 
sion that there must be a law of this kind 
for the protection of the food supply of 
each apiary; otherwise ones apiary might be 





placed too near. 
law in any of our states regulating the 
distance between apiaries. 


be good if they were properly construed, but 


which would render it difficult to place the 
proper restraint. 


apiary within a mile of another small apiary 


In some sections a strip of land four 
miles each way could produce a large amount 


good judgment of people not to establish an 
apiary where there was already 


croaching beekeeper 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY 


real honey, which you can find adver- 
advertisements, 


manufacture artificial honey. 


ell it as real honey, you would make your- 


RED CLOVER BEES 


there are times when neither 


the advertisements 


REPLACING BLACK BEES 


and introduce to 


drones and destroy them? 
Answer—Order an 


bees, hunt the queen, kill her and introduce 
caging her forty-eight 
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hours in the center of the brood 
Then release her. 

As to the drones, those that may 
your hives have but little importa 
your neighbors have bees too, for que: 
drones go sometimes as far as tw: 
to mate. The queen that you bouct 
already mated and does not need to 
When you rear queens in your apiary 
out the drone combs and replace then 
worker foundation; then you will haves 
few drones. Read a book on queen-r: 


RENDERING COMBS 


I have about ten boxes of wet com 
I extracted from foulbrood hive, and 
like to know of a way of rendering 
I have never rendered any combs. If 
a few I just turn them, but do not t 
do this with this many. IOWA 

Answer—To render your combs, fi: 
them out of the frames, then crush 


as fine as you can. Then place then 
tin boiler (an iron boiler would color 
and put plenty of water on them.  T: 


them down in the water, it is well to 
them with something heavy. Then m 
sort of basket out of screen and places 
at the top of the water, so that as fa 
the wax melts it will run into this b 
You may then dip out the melted way 
pour it into crocks or flaring vessels. 
the wax has all come out, you may m« 
over in order to purify it. 

If there is a little wax left in the re 
after rendering, you may preserve the 
in which there is wax, to render it with 
next batch. We rarely lose any wa 
this way. 

EQUIPMENT FROM SACBROOD 

Can you tell me if parts that have 
from a colony of bees having sacbroo 
any harm or spread it by putting or sto 
them with new parts? Can this sacb 
be cured or helped in any way? 

MASSACHUSET 

Answer—lf the disease was only sacb: 
the bees must have removed all dead br 
and there is no danger of infection. B 
there should remain any dead brood ir 
cells, it is possible that some of it ma 
American foulbrood, and in that case 
necessary to either burn up those comb 
render them into beeswax, taking good 
to heat them to the boiling point of w 
for a half hour or so. We have never kr 
of any infection continued by this prox 

Sacbrood and European foulbrood us 
disappear when the colony is strong 
well cared for. 


PURIFYING COMBS 

Late last fall I found one colony of 
bees had foulbrood and moths. Other 
were robbing, so I immediately killed 
bees and extracted the honey. I know 
by much work one can save the bees, 
they were badly stricken and not worth 
trouble. I understand, of course, the 
ger of feeding that honey to good 
without boiling it. 

Another colony of bees which set be 
the affected hive had no signs of the f: 
brood or moths, and they have not yet, 
it is impossible to think they did not 
some of the robbing. Honey was plent 
enough then that they probably stored 
stolen honey, and if such is the case f 
brood will not develop till that honey is 
to young bees in the spring. It is time 
requeen, so I have decided to kill these } 
also and extract the honey, boil it and cl 
the frames and wax for new bees in 
spring. 

What solution should I dip the frames 
uncapped wax into to purify them? 
long should they be suspended in it, : 
should they be well drained and placed 
the sun afterwards? Should the solution 
boiling ? MISSOURI 

Answer—We cannot say that we are 
of any preparation which may be guar 
teed to cleanse the disease from combs, 


we advise you to melt up those combs 








them into beeswax. The boiling will 
y all germs, as has been proved time 
gain. 
W would recommend that you destroy 
those colonies that are doubtful before the 
opens and permits them to spread 
isease. That is the safest way. 


POPLAR FOR BEEHIVES 


I would like to know if poplar lumber is 
all right to make beehives, instead of white 
pine We can hardly get clear white pine 

this section, but there is some excellent 

here. lease let me know if this 
is all right, or if cypress would be 

, PENNSYLVANIA. 
wer—Poplar is all right, except that 
much more readily in wet places than 
pine If you can protect your hives so that 
they will be sheltered from the wet, painting 
them thoroughly in the joints before using 
them, and avoiding the use of poplar for 
bottom boards or covers, you may be able 

lo very well with poplar. 

it there is no wood that will answer as 
well as white pine for outside jobs. Cypress 
is certainly better than poplar for anything 
exposed to moisture. Cypress stands mois- 
ture even better than pine, but it is less easy 
to work into all sorts of boxes, and is heavier. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 Isn’t the bee inspector supposed to 
encourage treatment of foulbrood and advise 
the work? Several beekeepers near here lost 
their bees from foulbrood. The inspector 
ordered them burned. 

2. How long does a treatment of foul- 
brood last? 

Ever try wiring a frame of foundation 
vertically on one side and horizontally on 
the other? 

1. How many square inches of comb sur- 
face will supply enough cells for a good 
queen, and what is the largest number of 
cells that might be needed in a hive? 

5. How are the frames wired in the extra 
large hives described in ‘“‘Dadant’s System 
of Beekeeping”? 

6. Is there any danger of putting supers 
on too early, and what is the danger? 
mean just a few days before the honeyfiow. 

What is the best method of control- 
ne European foulbrood? 

What is the best book I could get on 

ropean and American foulbrood? 

What would be the best way to trans- 

veces from standard eight- and ten-frame 

to the Modified Dadant hives? 

10. What causes bees to gnaw founda- 
? WISCONSIN. 
Answer—1. Yes, the inspector is supposed 
o encourage the treatment of foulbrood, 
but he may order the hives burned if he 
has to deal with careless people or if the 
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disease has gone so far as to render treat- 
ment more expensive than profitable. But 
there is no need to burn up hives if they 
are thoroughly singed before using them 
at n. 

The treatment of foulbrood will be 
rt if the bees are transferred into empty 

and the brood destroyed. But for 
opean foulbrood it is not necessary to 
troy the brood, and at the end of about 
enty-one days of caging of the queen the 

eatment should be at end. 

Yes, we have wired combs in every 
ction. Our wired foundation makes it 
ecessary to wire additionally. But it 
ld not hurt to wire crossways if wanted. 

There are 55 to 57 worker-cells in a 
iare inch. You should have room for 
00 cells of brood at one time, besides 
igh for pollen and honey. The Lang- 
th hives should contain not less than 
elve standard frames for brood, and the 
nby or Dadant frames not less than 


The frames we use in our apiaries are 
lified Dadant frames and we use wired 
ndation in them. 

If you put supers on too early and the 
ny is not very strong, it may delay the 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


EEVATG WEP CLO ree) 


WHEBLINO.W.VA 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
D CONTAINERS 
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GASPARD’S 


HIGH QUALITY QUEENS & BEES 


We appreciate your past business and solicit your queen, nucleus and package 
business for this season. Also have a special package for orchard growers, known 
as early builder. Price low, prompt serviee. Write for price. list. 


Jj. L. Gaspard -i- Hessmer, La. 
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2~— = THE PINARD 
NAILLESS 
QUEEN BEE 
Shipping Cage 
Patented 


Send for circular or 
samples. 


A.B. Pinard, 810 Auzerais, San Jose, Calif. 
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BURLESON’S 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


For 1931 Delivery 


Quality, Quantity and Service con- 
sidered, they are as cheap as any 
advertised. You are to be the judge. 


T.W. BURLESON &SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 

















a BEE SUPPLIES mee 


for 
WESTERN CANADA 
BEEKEEPERS 


Catalogue free 


S. P. HODGSON & SONS 


New Westminster, British Columbia 
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IF YOU WANT BEES 
WE HAVE THEM 


This is a small ad, but there are 
lots of bees behind it, and as good as 
the best; from beekeepers of 22 years’ 
experience and the best outfit in the 
State of Georgia. 1800 colonies and 9 
years’ shipping record with no com- 
plaints reaching our publishers and 
very few reaching us. 
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We fill our promises. No delay. Full 
weight. Italian bees. No drones. Any 
kind of package. Via express only. 


J. G. PUETT & SON 


Hahira, Georgia 
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KE RLIN LEGHORN CHICKS 
-page book free escribes—quotes 

low prices eKerlinQuality’tTrapnested, 

Contest Winners. Greatest winter layers. 

Disease free. Mighest quality. Low 

cost. Free feed with chick order. Big 

discount. Chicks—stock—supplies. 

Kerlin’s Poultry Farm, 212 Wainut Road, Centre Hall, Pa. 
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production of brood, for which considerable 
heat is necessary. But if the colonies are 
strong, it will not hurt at all. 

7. European foulbrood is usually con- 
trolled and stopped by removing the queen 
the bees a young queen after 
two or three weeks. 

8. We publish small booklets on foul- 
brood, both American and European, at 10 
cents each. But, better yet, you may get 
the very latest methods by writing to Mr. 
James I. Hambleton, Apiculturist, Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C., and ask 
him to send you their latest bulletins on the 
subject. 

9. For transferring 
pamphlet on the subject, Step in 
Bees.”” Price 10 cents. 

10. Bees gnaw foundation when they can- 
not use it where it is because there is no 
honey in reach and they have some parts of 
comb to build. So they cut wax out of the 
foundation and use it elsewhere in spots 
nearer the of the brood nest. 


very 


and giving 


bees, see our little 


“Every 
Transferring 


center 


REMOVING WAX— USED CONTAINERS 


1. What is the best way to clean up uten- 
sils which have been used for rendering 
wax? Is there a solvent for wax, or ma- 
terial which will loosen it? 

2. Is it safe for us to purchase, for stor- 
ing honey, used honey cans, which, accord- 
ing to an advertisement in your columns, can 
be had very cheaply? We have no foulbrood 
in our section and don’t want to introduce 
it. We don’t know whether or not the cans 
have been cleaned up. How should we 
handle such cans when we get them to ab- 
solutely exterminate all germs of foulbrood? 
Would a wash of formaldehyde or 5 per cent 
carbolic acid do it, or some of the chlorine 
sterilizing compounds? How should we dis- 
pose of rinsings of such cans to prevent bees 
from sampling them? 

8. A colony becomes queenless and we 
do not find it out until all the brood is gone; 
usually some drone brood is put into the 
brood cells by laying workers. We wish to 
requeen with a minimum of labor. We take 
a frame of sealed brood and one of unsealed 
and young brood and eggs from another 
hive and substitute for two frames in the 
queenless colony. Our theory is that some 
of the sealed brood will hatch in time to 
care for the unsealed and to make queen- 
cells (if that is their job) and provide them 
with jelly to raise a queen from some of the 
eggs or young brood. Will this work? On 
the other hand, as it is said that good queens 
must be from unhatched eggs—that is, the 
larve must be fed up strong from the first— 
would it be better to wait several days (and 
how many) before giving them the frame 
with eggs and young brood? Of course, we 
give them a queen-cell along with the brood 
if we find any in the apiary, but this is 
often not the case. 

4. Two strong colonies were found on the 
same day in the same stage of preparation 
to swarm; queen-cells were built and just 
about ready to seal over. The two strongest 
frames of brood with queen-cells were re- 
moved to queenless colonies and _ raised 
queens in due season. All the other queen- 
cells in the two swarming colonies were de- 
stroyed. The removed frames were replaced 
with empty combs. Returning in ten days, 
one hive was found to have no queen-cells 
and had therefore given up swarming; the 
other had built new ones, some sealed, and 
this hive was treated as before. We have 
been told and have read that when a colony 
decides to swarm you can’t prevent it. Well, 
evidently that is a rule with exceptions, at 
least. Why could not the colony be kept 
from swarming perpetually by destroying 
the queen-cells every ten days? Would they 
be apt to go out without any queen-cells in 
the hive? What is your experience? 

5. Is there necessarily a queen egg or 
larve in every cell containing jelly? Some 
are not drawn out and have but a slight dab 
of jelly. In other words, is the egg or larve 
always there before any jelly is put in? 

XAS. 

Answer—l. Utensils that have contained 
melted wax are difficult to clean. Turpen- 
tine is the best solvent for beeswax. Alcohol 
will do, but does not work very fast. 

2. We have tried purchasing honey cans 
that had been used and were not pleased 
with the result. They are never so neat 


and are never very thoroughly cleaned. 
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8. Giving two combs, as you sugge 
a queenless, drone-laying 
always succeed, because some of the d 
laying workers will continue to lay. I 
you can get them to accept a queer 
there will be no further trouble. 

4. Yes, you can usually keep bees 
swarming by removing the combs conta 
queen-cells. But if they are bent 
swarming they may swarm the day 
you remove the queen-cells. 
queen-cells every ten days will rarely 
ceed, unless some of the _ conditions 
changed—more room, more ventilation, 
shade, etc. 

5. I believe the bees feed jelly at the 
the egg hatches. There 
where they delay an hour or so. But 
not believe the bees ever put jelly in a 
before the egg has hatched. Yet, 
sure of this. 
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FEEDING TO INDUCE COMB BUILDING 


In most regions there is a period, d 
midsummer, when no honey is coming 
Where I live, near St. Michaels, Mary d 
there is no honeyflow during most of Au- 
gust. There is thus a period of about a 
month during which the bees are doing 
nothing in particular. I think even brood 
rearing slows down. 

It occurs to me that it ought to be 
sible to utilize that period for persuading the 
bees to build combs by a system of forced 
feeding. For instance, suppose at this time 
that one gave them a super of foundation to 
draw out and then fed them heavily either 
on sugar syrup or honey. They would have 
to have some place to put it and then would 
naturally draw out the foundation in the 
super to make room for it. I am not sure 
they would do this with sugar syrup, but 
surely they would with honey. And at a 
time when no nectar was coming in from the 
fields they would be particularly keen about it. 

So much for the theory. What I want to 
know is, would it work? Would they actu- 
ally build comb under these conditions? If 
so, would it pay, considering the feed they 
would consume? Comb building during the 
honeyflow is costly. Why not force the 
comb-building end of the job when there is 
no honeyflow, on the theory that one would 
make up for the added cost by having drawn 
combs when a honeyflow was on? I should 
think it would be economical; but surely it 
would cost no more than producing combs 
in the ordinary way. 

Might one make up a few nuclei for comb- 
building purposes—say three- or four-frame 
colonies, with plenty of bees and plenty of 
feed, parked on foundation that they would 
simply have to draw out? Perhaps one 
drawn comb might be used for the benefit of 
the queen. As soon as the combs were drawn 
a fresh lot could be added; and since those 
formerly drawn would already be full of 
syrup, why, the new feed would have to be 
stored in new combs. 

What makes me suspicious that there 
something wrong with this reasoning is that 
I find no record of its having been tried. | 
suppose it’s been tried and discarded. 


NEW YORK 

Answer—tThere is no doubt that you can 
get bees to build comb, either with honey 
or with sugar syrup, when it is fed to them 
But comb building, out of fed stores, does 
not pay. Comb costs the bees from seven 
to fifteen and even as high as twenty pounds 
of honey or syrup for each pound of comb 
When the bees are harvesting honey in large 
amounts, some of the honey becomes trans- 
formed into combs, and that is why we al- 
ways see whitened combs in the hive at that 
time. Whenever some bees remain full of 
honey for a day or so, some of that honey 
is naturally digested into beeswax. That 
why we must expect our bees to build mors 
or less comb whenever the crop is on. 

The thing has been tried and discarded, 
you say, and we find it too expensive, espe- 
cially as the bees increase their breeding 
largely, owing to the food. 

It will do no harm for you to try this on 
a colony or two. I believe that your exper 
ence will confirm what I have written you 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 
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Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 
this department each month. Secretaries and other officers of organizations 
who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before 


the fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Frequently notices are 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


American Honey Producers’ League 
One of the most important bee- 
keepers’ meetings ever held in 
America will be the combined meet- 
ing of the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, the American Honey 
Institute and the Apiary Inspectors 
of America, the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association and the Ontario Honey 
Producers’ Association, in Toronto, 
Ontario, February 9 to 12, inclusive. 
Our Canadian hosts are doing every- 
thing possible to insure us a wonder- 
ful meeting, not only by helping build 
up a splendid education program, but 
by planning for an interesting and 
varied program of entertainment as 
well. 

One glance at the following list of 
speakers and events, which is only a 
part of what will be offered, is suffi- 
cient to cause any beekeeper to feel 
that he could not afford to miss these 
meetings if at all possible for him to 
attend. In addition to what is listed 
below as definitely scheduled, a num- 
ber of other important speakers and 
program features, final arrangements 
for which have not yet been made, 
will be included. 

Sixty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
and 
Joint Program of the American Honey 
Institute, the Apiary Inspectors of 
America, and the Ontario Beekeepers. 
February 9 to 12, 1931. 
Official Headquarters, 
The Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario 

February 9, 10 a. m.—American 
Honey Institute program begins. 

Evening session of directors of On- 
tario Beekeepers’ Association and 
Ontario Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Program for Apiary Inspectors of 
America not available. It is most 
probable that they will meet some 
time during February 10-12. 

List of Speakers (as of January 6, 
1931) for General Program, 
February 10-12 
The Trend of Affairs in Beekeep- 
George S. Demuth, editor of 
anings in Bee Culture,’’ Medina, 
velopments in Beekeeping—Mor- 

Pettit, Georgetown, Ontario. 
Support of the American Honey 
Institute—Prof. Russell H. Kelty, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Future of the Queen and Package 
Bee Business—N. C. Jensen, Craw- 


4 


ford, Mississippi. Discussion led by 
Prof. L. T. Floyd, Provincial Apiarist, 
Manitoba. 

Wintering Bees in Canada—cC. B. 
Gooderham, Dominion Apiculturist, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Demonstration of 
Uses—Malitta D. 
Barber and others. 

Possibilities for a National Honey 
Week—Malitta D. Fischer, American 
Honey Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Honey in the Dairy Industry—Prof. 
H. A. Smallfield, Guelph, Ontario. 

Microbiology of Honey—Dr. A. G. 
Lochhead, Dominion Agricultural 
Bacteriologist, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Wisconsin’s Marketing Program 
James Gwin, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Address on Honey Marketing—aA. 
W. B. Kjosness, General Manager 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association, Boise, Idaho. 

Instrumental Insemination of 
Queenbees: Progress and Possibili- 
ties—H. B. Disbrowe, Demonstrator 
in Apiculture, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario. 

Report on Work for Past Year 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, President Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The Honeybee’s Span of Life 
Prof. V. G. Milum, University of IIli- 
nois, Champaign, Illinois. 

Investigations in Beekeeping—J. I. 
Hambleton, Apiculturist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Phenomena of 
tion—E. J. Dyce. 

In addition to the above, it is al- 
most certain that Dr. F. W. Schultz 
and one or more of the best medical 
authorities will be there to discuss 
the role of sugars in the diet, with 
special reference to honey. 

Let’s make this the finest and most 
interesting beekeepers’ meeting that 
any of us have ever attended. 

The Grand Trunk - Canadian Na- 
tional Railway has been chosen the 
official road. 


Honey and Its 
Fischer, Mary I. 


Honey Granula- 


Beekeepers’ should 
plan to be represented at the coming 
meeting of the American Honey Pro 
ducers’ League to be held at Toronto, 
February 10-12. Associations that 
are not as yet affiliated with the 
League are required to affiliate be- 
fore their representative at the meet- 
ing is given authorization to vote or 
take other active part in the business 
sessions in behalf of the association 


associations 
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he represents. The appointed dele- 
gate should be provided with the nec- 
essary authorization by his associa- 
tion, as this will be required by the 
Committee on Credentials at the time 
of the meeting. 

Official headquarters for the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Honey Producers’ League and other 
beekeeping organizations which meet 
in Toronto, February 9-12, will be the 
Royal York Hotel. The splendid fa- 
cilities offered by this hotel make it 
an excellent headquarters for the 
delegates and for the meetings to be 
held. It is centrally located, modern 
in every respect, and will provide ade- 
quately for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of those who attend. Reserva- 
tions may be made in advance to 
Mr. William A. Weir, chairman of 
the Accommodation Committee, 5 De- 
fries Street, Toronto. 

The fourth annual honey exhibit, 
to be held in connection with the 
League convention in Toronto, should 
be a feature of great interest for the 
many delegates and visitors to the 
meeting. The exhibit is being planned 
to reflect the status of the industry 
and will be made up of entries from 
various parts of the United States 
and Canada. All exhibits and con- 
signments of honey should be sent, 


«charges prepaid, to the Honey Exhibit 


Room, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, to arrive on or before Feb- 
ruary 9. It is planned to award 
prizes, either in the form of cash or 
ribbons, according to the decision of 
the committee in charge. For full 
information, write to Mr. G. L. Jarvis, 
3rantford, Ontario, Canada, who is 
chairman of the Exhibit Committee. 
M. C. Tanquary, President, 
Am. Honey Producers’ League. 
Southern Beekeeping Conference, 
Hotel Jefferson Davis, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 18-19 

There is a wide-flung interest in 
the Southern Conference, evident 
from Minnesota to Florida and from 
Texas to New York. Since its or- 
ganization, this important gathering 
of the primary interests and people 
in beekeeping in the South has been 
a high spot in beekeeping affairs of 
the year. The growth in attendance 
has been consistent with the spread 
of interest. 

The southern beekeepers collec- 
tively extend a most cordial and ur- 
gent invitation to all followers of the 
bee to join with them in their Mont- 
gomery meeting. Those expecting 
to come will help arrangements if 
they advise Prof. J. M. Robinson, 
chairman of the Program Committee, 
Auburn, Alabama. For accommoda- 
tions, write for reservations to the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel or to the Whit- 
ley, Exchange, Gay Teague, or Grey- 
stone hotels. 
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One customer reports 39,000 pounds 
from 105 colonies — some wintered 
over, some package bees, all headed 
with our queens. 
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Another averages over 250 pounds 
from 35 colonies, mostly package 
bees shipped May 2. One of these 
packages stored 440 pounds. 
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Over 20 years with the bees. 
Write for prices. Let us quote you. 
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The Crowville Apiaries 
J. J. Scott, Prop. 


Winnsboro, Louisiana 
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GET 
RUNNING’S 
BEES 


PACKAGES AND NUCLEI 
The kind WE. use in our extensive Michigan 
Apiaries where WE produe honey by the car- 
load. ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for honey get- 
ing and gentleness. PRICES RIGHT. Let us 


name you prices on any quantity. 


AND GET 
HONEY 


—THEY SATISFY 








Address until January Ist 


DAVID RUNNING, FILION, MICH. 


After January Ist, Sumterville, Alabama 














BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 


R. & E.C. PORTER, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 
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RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES ] 


Located in Northeast Texas 








Package bees and three-banded 
Italian queens. Am here to 
give best of service in fine 
queens and healthy, heavy pack- 
ages. Satisfied customers in 26 
states and Canada is evidence. 
Send for circular and price list. 
{ J. G. Brunson, Chicota, Texas 
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THRIFTY BEES 
ARE GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Attractive prices on Queens and 
Package Bees 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Alabama, 

Since 1892 
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The regular business and problems 
of the Conference will be _ supple- 
mented by good speakers, including 
Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr.; E. G. 
Carr, New Jersey; Kennith Hawkins, 
Wisconsin; G. H. Cale, Illinois; H. E. 
Coffey, Texas; Morley Pettit, On- 
tario and Georgia; J. V. Ormund, 
Arkansas; Charles A. Reese, Ohio; 
Malitta D. Fischer, of the American 
Honey Institute; Hon. Harry D. Wil- 
son, Fred W. Muth, W. E. Harrell, 
H. C. Short, and David Running. 


Black Hawk Association (Iowa) 
Elects 

James Edwards, Cedar Heights, is 
reelected president of the Black 
Hawk County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. H. E. Harvey, Waterloo, is 
vice-president, and Winfield Scott, 
Cedar Falls, secretary-treasurer. 

For the coming year, improvement 
in honey and the control of foul- 
brood are the Association’s objec- 
tives. A summer meeting will be 
held in July. 

Washington State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation Convention 


The annual convention of members 
of the Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association was held in Ellensburg, 
Washington, November 24 and 25. 
Although the attendance was small, 
with less than fifty beekeepers pres- 
ent, commercial honey producers 
from the major alfalfa and fireweed 
districts were registered. The fea- 
ture of the convention was the joint 
luncheon with the Ellensburg Kiwanis 
Club, with talks by representative 
beekeepers. 

Ellensburg’s palatial Elks’ Temple 
served as convention headquarters, 
and within its comfortable assembly 
room the several sessions of the two- 
day program were held. Highly col- 
ored Delicious and Jonathan apples 
from Ellensburg orchards were fur- 
nished by the Ellensburg Chamber of 
Commerce and were enjoyed by the 
delegates during the meetings. On 
the evening of November 24 the an- 
nual beekeepers’ banquet was held. 
Toasts, friendly repartee, anc a talk 
illustrated by slides, “Glimpses of 
Washington Beekeepers,” by Dr. R. L. 
Webster, state entomologist and sec- 
retary of the Association, combined 
to make a very pleasant evening for 
the beekeepers and citizens of Ellens- 
burg who attended. 

The two-day program was made up 
of talks upon various problems of 
beekeeping and marketing. Due to 
the inability of Mr. Cary W. Hartman 
and Mr. Frank Todd, of California, 
to attend as planned, the discussions 
were conducted by Washington bee 
men. The principal speakers were 
President C. W. Higgins, of Wapato; 
Vice-President E. J. Campbell, of 
Olympia; Floyd Buck, of Walla 
Walla; Lee Simmons, of Ellensburg; 
Fred Mandery, of Tenino; Natt Dodge 
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and C. E. Hamann, of Seattle; « 
Swain, of Prosser; J. P. Joube: 
Enumclaw; John Boston, of E! 
burg; George Beck, of the E]) 
burg Normal School, and Dr. R 
Webster, of Washington State 
lege. Other prominent beekeepers 
present were Virgil Sires, senior and 
junior, of Yakima; A. Redding, \. V, 
Dexter and C. A. Zumwalt, of Ellens- 
burg; J. H. Schafer and J. E. Stef- 
fino, of Yakima, and Harry Fisher, 
of Prosser. 

Foremost among business matters 
completed by the convention was the 
passage of the following resolutions: 

1. The Association will continue 
its opposition to corn sugar legisla- 
tion. 

2. The Association will cooperate 
with beekeepers in adjoining states 
in an effort to obtain Federal field 
work, research, and investigations. 

3. The Association will support 
the American Honey Institute’s pro- 
gram of an annual “Honey Week,” 
and recommends that this week be 
established in January or February. 

4. The Association, through its 
secretary, will send a message of 
thanks and appreciation to _ the 
DuPont Cellophane Company for the 
recent advertisement featuring comb 
honey. 

5. The president shall appoint a 
committee, with himself as chairman, 
to organize a honey exhibit sponsored 
by the Association, to be displayed at 
fairs and to be known as the ‘“‘Wash- 
ington State Beekeepers’ Association 
Exhibit.” 

6. Beekeepers of the State of 
Washington shall be asked to tax 
themselves one cent per colony of 
bees to raise a fund to assist the 
American Honey Institute. 

7. The Association recommends 
that each member take out an indi- 
vidual membership in the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 

8. A membership committee of one 
shall be appointed to assist the treas- 
urer in obtaining new members and 
in collecting dues. 

9. The Association endorses and 
commends the state and county in- 
spection service for the action taken 
during the past season in the work 
of combating American foulbrood 
through the greater use of fire. 

Officers elected for the 1931 season 
were: President, M. F. Mommsen; 
vice-president, Virgil Sires, Sr.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dr. R. L.. Webster; 
members of the Executive Committee, 
C. W. Higgins, Fred Mandery and 
C. A. Zumwalt. Members voted to 
hold the 1931 convention in Seattle. 


N. N. D. 


Arizona Beekeepers Organize 

The beekeepers of Arizona now 
have an association known as Arizona 
State Beekeepers’ Association, formed 
at Phoenix on December 6. The offi- 
cers are: 
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Glen F. Blair, president; Robert 
N. Moore, vice-president; Mrs. May 
G. Lovitt, secretary-treasurer; and 
p, H. Benson and Joseph Miller, mem- 
bers of Executive Committee. 


Kansas Short Course 
A beekeepers’ program, February 
tand 5, 1931, is a part of Farm and 
Home Week at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. This program 
deals with production costs, plans of 
honey houses, apiary inspection in 
the state, marketing, and a meeting 
of the Federation of Kansas Bee- 
keepers’ Associations. 
R. L. Parker, M. S., 
State Apiarist. 


Corwin, President Mantee County 
Beekeepers’ Association 


S. C. Corwin, of Palmetto, Florida, 
was elected president of the Mantee 
County Beekeepers’ Association at a 
recent meeting of that organization. 
Leo Wilson was elected secretary and 
J. W. Barney treasurer. J. A. Felts 
and Leo Wilson were appointed dele- 
gates to the meeting of the West 
Coast Association. L D. B. 
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You Will Need 
Queens 


. To replace failing queens. 
. To requeen queenless colonies. 


. To go with package bees. 


Package Bees 


. To start new colonies of bees. 


. To strengthen weak colonies. 


- To replace winter losses. 


Write for our free booklet, ““Combless 
Package Bees,” that tells how to get the 
most out of packages and queens, also our 
prices. Service, satisfaction and quality 
guaranteed. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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Yancey Hustlers in Packages 


We have reduced the cost of our bees to the level of honey prices, 
but we have not sacrificed quality, and we still give you those big, excess 
weight packages of vigorous young bees, caged from the broodnest, and 
queens guaranteed to give you good service. 
with our bees. 
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Caney Valley Apiaries . . . Bay City, Texas 
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A Bee Paradise 


Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon are developing rapidly in beekeeping and honey production. 
Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other valuable honey plants 
promote high yield and fine quality. 
be occupied. 
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Beekeeping may be developed profitably as a sideline with diversified 
farming and livestock or as a specialized project. Conditions are equally 
favorable for bees and livestock. The most valuable feed and forage 
crops are easily grown and production cost is low. 
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Beef cattle, dairying, sheep, lambs and wool are all produced on a 
low cost basis on low priced land. Among the most favorable localities 
for bees and livestock are the Red River Valley, Milk River Valley, 
Lower Yellowstone Valley, Valier and Sun River irrigation projects, 
Kootenai Valley and Pacific Coast region. 
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Write for free book on either state and detailed information about bee raising 
and farming opportunities. Low Homeseekers’ Round Trip Excursion Rates. 


t E. C. Leedy, Dept. J. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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PACKAGE BEES | 


I shipped one customer in New York 994 three-pound package 
season, and of these only 41 packages arrived in bad condition. 
the same customer 500 packages in 1929. I am in position to give you the same 
satisfactory service. There has never been any foulbrood in thi e 
I use liquid feed only. Price per package, any quantity 

2-lb. package with 
3-lb. package with queen, $3.65 
4-lb. package with $4.40 


Nuclei same prices per frame Send for circular 


of bees the past 
I had already shipped 


ction of Georgia 


queen, $2.90 each 


each 


queen, each 


Local representative for R. G. Dun & Co. past twenty-five year 


N. L. STAPLETON. . . . Colquitt. Georgia 
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REDUCED PRICES | 


ON 
BEE SUPPLIES 


The same high quality at new low prices. 
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Write for our 1931 catalog 


l A. H. RUSCH & SON CO., Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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LET’S PLAN 
AHEAD! 
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1931 Catalog of 
ees, 


IDO DO 


Now IS THE TIME 
TO PLAN FOR THE 1931 SEASON. LET 
US FIGURE WITH YOU ON YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF SECTIONS, HIVES, 
FRAMES. FOUNDATION, ETC. 
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BEE -SUPPLIES 


Now Ready fo Mail 


Lower Prices New Items Improvements 
IT PAYS TO USE 


Quality equipment <= value, at new 1931 
with outstanding reduced prices. 
advantages, that There is no sub- 
makes it the best Bee Suppues stitute for Quality. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


al 





IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED YOUR 
COPY OF OUR 1931 CATALOG, WRITE 
FOR IT TODAY. 
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AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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ELEVEN REASONS 


Why You Should Buy 


RED STICK 


PACKAGES & NUCLEI 


A No. 1 Select Young Queens 
Liberal Overweight 

Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
Light, Strong Shipping Cages 
Delivery in Good Condition 
Freedom from Disease 

Young Worker Bees—No Drones 
Prompt Shipment and Service 
First Class Combs with Nuclei 
State Health Certificate 
Reasonably Low Prices 
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CITRONELLE 


PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Pure Italian Stock 
LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED 








We Guarantee: 


Full weight in all packages 
Pure mating of queens 
Freedom of disease 

Safe Arrival 


1 5 25 


2 lb. Pkg. with queen $2.75 $2.50 $2.40 
3 Ib. Pkg. with queen 3.50 3.25 3.15 
Select untested queens 1.00 .80 yf.) 
Select tested queens 1.50 1.40 1.30 


— 
o 
o 


We unconditionally guarantee the above and 
are certain that our packages and nuclei will 
meet the most exacting requirements of any bee- 
keeper. We are doing all in our power to make 
them the best, and ask for the opportunity of 
quoting you on any size and kind of order. 

Write for our 1931 circular and price list and 
watch for our March advertisement. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
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Orders Booked Without Deposit 


CITRONELLE BEE CO., Inc. 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our February crop and market page we have asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 


How much honey is left on hand? 

Have lower prices and general peddling stimu- 
lated sales? 

Any better demand for jobbing lots? 

At what price range have ten-pound pails been 
selling in your locality? Five-pound pails? 


Honey on Hand 


Although sales of honey have been reported to have 
picked up somewhat since the first of the year, there is 
still a considerable amount of honey left on hand in many 
of the heaviest producing sections. Reports from eighty 
beekeepers throughout the United States show that there 
is an average of 30 per cent left on hand for the eighty 
reports coming in. In some localities the honey crop is 
entirely cleaned up, such as Texas and portions of the 
South and East. In some localities, however, there is as 
much as 70 per cent of the crop still left on hand. This 
is in those localities where the beekeepers are large pro- 
ducers and are depending mostly on a jobbing demand in 
carload lots for honey to be moved. In those states 
where the honey crop was very short during the past 
year, the honey is pretty well cleaned up. 


Have Lower Prices and General Peddling Helped Sales? 


The majority of beekeepers answering this question 
seem to be of the opinion that retail selling at low prices 
has helped considerably in the consumption of honey, 
while, on the other hand, those with large holdings seem 
to feel that there is no improvement in the demand for 
honey in a jobbing way. Carloads especially are moving 
very slowly. Without question, one of the reasons for 
the slow movement of carload lots of honey is that honey 
bottlers and other heavy users of honey are buying from 
hand to mouth. This has become a habit with the Ameri- 
can public during the past twelve months, and for that 
reason the smaller lots of honey are bound to be cleaned 
up before the carloads begin to move satisfactorily. 

While cutting prices in a retail way on honey is very 
inadvisable, at the same time it seems to be very much 
to the advantage of the beekeeper to provide an outlet 
for his honey in his own territory if it is at all possible 
to do so, especially if there previously has been no dis- 
tribution. One enterprising beekeeper in Michigan has 
written this office that he was trading honey for almost 
everything that he used in or about his home. He has 
found that merchants were ready to trade for honey for 
their own use, giving in exchange the articles that they 
had on hand and which themselves were moving slowly. 
This is a very good idea for other beekeepers to follow 
just as far as possible. Anything that will increase the 
consumption of our product will be a help toward the 
marketing and a better price later on. 


Prices of Honey in 5-Lb. and 10-Lb. Pails 


There is a wide variation in the prices of honey as sold 
retail by producers in various parts of the country. A\l- 
though some prices on ten-pound pails go as low as 80c 
and the five-pound pails as low as 40c, the general run 
seems to be around 15c per pound in the ten- and five- 
pound sizes. This is, of course, for sale direct to the 
consumer, with a lower price to the dealer. It is really 
surprising to find how many beekeepers are getting a 
very fair price, or $1.50 for ten-pound pails and 75c to 
$1.00 for five-pound pails. This in spite of the depression 
and the very close buying on the part of the consumer. 


How Are Various Sections of the U. S. Cleaning 
Up on Honey? 


_ The far West, including California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, shows on an average about 25 per cent of the 


crop left on hand, with a considerable quantity of it 
moving in small lots and very little demand for carloads. 


The intermountain territory shows quite a great many 
carload lots still in the hands of the producer or in the 
hands of the associations. There seems to be a less tend- 
ency to sell direct to the consumer in the mountain states 
than in other parts of the country, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the population is much more widely scattered 
and difficult to reach. 


In Texas the short crop last year has made it possible 
to practically clean up on all of the honey on hand there. 
Much of the honey, of course, in Texas is sold as chunk 
honey, and usually at a very fair price. The past season 
has been no exception, due to the shortage. 


The middle western states, such as Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana, are 
fairly well cleaned up excepting in a few instances where 
the large producer is trying to sell his crop all in one lot. 
With a good demand on smaller lots, it would seem that 
smaller offering would have a better opportunity of 
moving. 


In the northern states, comprising the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, there is quite a heavy 
stock of honey on hand at the present time and the move- 
ment seems to be slow. However, this is practically all 
nice white honey and it should not find difficulty in mov- 
ing later on when the cheaper honeys are pretty well 
cleaned up. 


In the east central states of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsy]- 
vania, there seems to be very little honey left on hand, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the honey crop was com- 
paratively short. However, the New England States, in 
some localities, have quite a considerable amount still 
left on hand. 


The South and southeastern states have pretty well 
cleaned up their supply, excepting what is in the hands 
of the larger producers. Some producers in the states 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida have reported as 
much as 50 per cent of their crop still left on hand. 


General Conditions 


It is not to be wondered at that there should be a weak 
demand for honey, inasmuch as practically all agricul- 
tural products are suffering from the present financial 
depression. If honey were the only product that was 
low in price and slow to move, we would have reason to 
be discouraged. However, with all other products suffer- 
ing apparently from the same cause, the beekeeper should 
not feel too much discouraged. 


The price of butterfat in twelve months has dropped 
about 50 per cent in price. Eggs are from 50 to 75 per 
cent lower than a year ago. Wheat has gone so far down 
that no one is safe in saying just how soon or whether 
it will ever come back. 


Honey has slumped in price, but not in as great a 
percentage as has some of the other agricultural prod- 
ucts, and, although the movement has been slow, we 
cannot help but feel that there is some encouragement 
in the future. 


The American Honey Institute under Dr. Barnard and 
Miss Fischer is doing a very wonderful work for honey, 
and it is only by broadcasting the high values of honey 
and showing the consumer how it can be used that we 
can hope to create a permanent market for our product. 
On another page in this issue will be found an advertise- 
ment by the American Honey Institute. The editor hopes 
that every beekeeper who reads the market page will also 
read the American Honey Institute page and will take it 
to heart sufficiently so that he will contribute either 
honey or cash to this very most important work for our 
industry. 





We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 


Submit , and best prices, freight prepaid 
cate ge ty te peg be 





Fred W.Muth Co. ea Onis 





Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Edwin H. Guertin *** $C * 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 
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Classified Ads That PAY 





—where you may buy, 


and address. 
PAYS.” 


mum ad ten words. 





This Is Your Market Place 


sell or exchange at 
moderate cost — only 7 cents a word. Count 
each word of your message, including name 
Our advertisers tell us: 
Send your ad for the very next 
issue now to reach us by the 15th. 

Send remittance with copy and order. 





Only 


Zo 


a word 


orn 


Terms: 
Mini- 











You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70¢, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
Use enough words to throoughly describe 
your offering and you'll sell quicker. Ad idress 
all orders or inquiries to the Classified A ‘ver- 
tising Department of 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


——— 


the pane al Bee 








—_—— 


Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more.... Is your ad here? 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must 





BEES AND QUEENS 





BUY your queens from Allen Latham, Nor- 
wichtown, Conn. 





PACKAGE BEES—For April and May de- 
livery. Write for prices, guarantee, etc. 
The Crowville Apiaries, me ae Winnsboro, La. 





BOOKING pane ers for 1931. Combe of brood, 

$1 each; combless pounds, $1 each. Spring 
reared good Italian queens $1 each. Gentle, 
light colored stock. Everything shipped in 
approved standard packages. Orchard pol- 
linating packages a_ specialty: fool proof. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Reference given. 
Literature sent. No Canadian business ac- 
cepted. Jes Dalton, Kenner, La. 





TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS $1.00 each; 
twelve for $10.00. Ship now, anywhere. 

D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia. 

WRITE for 


queens. 


prices on package bees and 
Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 








QUEENBEES-——Select untested Italian queen- 
guaranteed in every particular, in- 
cluding safe arrival. Prices: One, $1.00; 
12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. First delivery 1931 
queens March 1. Edson Apiaries, Gridley, 
Calif. ‘Breeders, not Brokers, for 12 years.” 


ees, 


FOR SALE—My old reliable three-banded 
Italians are honey getters. They are gen- 
tle, prolific and resistant to foulbrood. With 


state certificate. One untested, 75c; one 
tested, $1.25. Two-pound package, $3.50. 
Jul Buegeler, Alice, Texas. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES 
beginning May 1. 
without queen, $2.50; 


Add price 


Prompt shipment, 
Two-pound package 
three-pound, $3.50. 
of queen if wanted. Choice hardy 
Italian queens, $1.00; ten for $9.00. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Birdie M. Hartle, 924 
Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


CARNIOLANS 


very gentle, prolific, 


Both races 
long tongue and more 
dependable workers than Italians. Ask for 
papers of fuller description. Queens, two- 
pound packages and eight-frame colonies of 
both races in season. Albert Hann, Glen 
Gardner, N. J. 


and Caucasians. 


BEES If you are buying bees or queens in 
the spring, it would pay you to get my 

prices. H. E. Graham, Box 735, Cameron, 

Texas. 

circular of 

utility 

Texas, 


will bring high 
queens at » Ws 


Wharton, 


‘: GARD 
grade 
Stearns, 


our 
prices. 


deliveries. Write 
meet hard times 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1411 Champnolle, El- 


PACKAGE BEES 
for prices. Prices to 
low price of honey. 
Homer W. Richard, 
dorado, Ark 


Early 


Two- 
ten or 
one to 
Without 

Full weight 
Certificate of 


FOR SALE—Pure Italian package bees. 

pound package, one to ten, $2.40; 
more, $2.30. Three-pound package, 
ten, $3.30; ten or more, $3.20. 
queen, deduct 70c per package. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
inspection with each shipment. Ten per cent 
books order; balance before shipment. Clem- 
ens Sieber, Box 673, Woodland, Calif. 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas. 














sified department, it should be so stated 
guarantee them free from dis- when advertisement is sent. 
ease, or state exact condition, 
or furnish certificate of i inspec- ITALIAN queens and package bees Three 
tion from authorized inspector. pound package with young queen at $3.2 
— two-pound package with young queen at 
Conditions should be stated to $2.75. Evangeline Apiaries, Morgan City, La 
insure that buyer is fully in CAUCASIAN QUEENS—From best importe: 
formed. stock. Ready after April 10. Write for 
prices. Safe arrival and satisfaction. Tillery 
Bros., R. 6. Greenville, Ala. 
MY PRICE on package bees ts lower than joi ae a 
last year. Let me tell you about it. R. V. PACKAGES, 1931 3ooking orders now with 
Stearns, Wharton, Texas. 20 per cent, balance before hipping 
——— Prices: Three-pound package with g 
WARD'S Italians get the honey. Queens Italian queen, $3.00; four-pound package 
and package bees. Queens for May, $1.00 with young Italian queen, $4.00. I guarar 
each. Two-pound package and queen, $3.00, tee safe delivery. Shipping start A l 
prepaid; three- pound | package and queen, Address John St. Romain, Marksville, La 
$4.00, prepaid. y Ward, R. 1, LeRoy, — _ 


Kansas. 


three-banded 





FOR high grade nabien and 

Italian bees and queens, try Carolina Bee 
Co. strain. They are of beautiful color and 
real honey gatherers. Untested queens, $1.00 


each; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00; $65.00 per 
hundred. Tested, $1.50 each. Write for 
prices of package bees. Carolina Bee Co., 


George Elmo Curtis, Mer., 
Route 2. 


Kenansville, N. C., 





TO RE ADE RS of the Americon Bee Journal: 

Give me a chance at your orders for bees 
and queens. Quantity, quality, promptness 
in shipping, and my customers stay with me. 


A postal card brings my prices. O. P. Hen- 
drix, West Point, Miss. 
HIGH QUAL ITY ‘Italian bees. Full weight 


and prompt service is what you will get if 
you place your order with me for package 
bees or queens. No order too small to be 
appreciated or too large for us to handle. 
Two-pound packages with queens, $2.50 each; 
three-pound, $3.50. Select untested queens, 
75c each. P. M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala. 
DON’T get stuns. Use our high quality 

Caucasian bees and get an increased pro- 
duction without the pain of bee stings. Get 
our circular before placing your order. Se- 
lect untested queens, $1.00 each; dozen, $10. 
Caucasian Bee Co., Re pton, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens ‘and bees for 1931. 

Quality higher, but prices lower. Untested, 
T5e each; $60.00 per 100. They are still the 
big, bright, hustling kind. They are guaran- 
teed to please you. Two-frame nuclei or 
two-pound packages with queens, $3.00 each; 


ten or more, $2.75 each. Health certificate 
furnished with each package. E. F. Day, 
Honoraville, Ala. 

ITAL IAN Qu EEN June-September, $1.00. 


T. Bousley, ym veg Mass. 


PACKAGE bees, queens. You need stronger 

and better colonies to make you the same 
profit as you made before. We are ina 
position to help givegthat service. Now is 
the time to get lined up before the busy 
season. Write us concerning your problems 
and we will be very glad to help you. You 
get the best from 5,000 colonies, shipped in 
new non-returnable cages. Good reports from 
all last year’s shipments. Let us quote you 
in quantities wanted with prices as low as 


the price of honey. Shipping points, Dur- 
ham or Tracy. Koehnen Apiaries, Glenn, 
Calif. 





WRITE for reasonable 
our superior ggg 
N. B. Smith & Co., 


prices and folder 
bees and 
Calhoun, Ala. 





FOR SALE 





COMPLETE apiary business for sale, in 


Canada. Address “American Bee Journal.” 
FOR SALE, or trade for bees or ipplie 
new 600- ‘egg Buckeye incubator. Writ 


Maurice Shutts, Merrill, N. 
FLORIDA apiary in good location for sale 

115 strong colonies banded Italians. We 
equipped for extracted honey. J. V. Huch- 
inson, Dade City, Fla. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





COMB HONEY—Revelation wrapped. Made 

from clovers. Well cleaned and strictly 
graded. All weighed into 11-, 12-, 13-, 14- 
and 15-oz. net weight. 


Packed in « \- 
gated paper cases that hold 12 or 24 combs 


each. Ready for immediate shipment. Write 
for prices on case, c — or mixed weight 
earload. B. I. Evans, Windom, Minn. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound § cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





STURDEVANT’S CLOVER HONEY — St. 
Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Al]! grades, and quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—"“Black Hills” fancy extracted 
honey from sweet clover and alfalfa, in 
60-lb. cans, at 8 1/83 cents per pound. Write 








for prices on large lots. Ernest W. Fox, 
Fruitdale, S. Dak. 
FOR SALE—Extra choice white “el ver 


honey, case or carload; also amber. 
Running, Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 

State quantity wanted and we will quote 

prices. Samples an request. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


David 
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FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 

Minn. 

WHITE Clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 
Kalona, lows. 

WHITE CLOVER comb honey, packed eight 


cases to carrier. 
DeKalb County. 


—_—__ 


NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 

section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 


— 


W. L. Ritter, Genoa, IIl., 








CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Delicious palmetto honey in 
barrels; also heavy bodied amber. P. W. 
Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





HONEY FOR SALE—White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 65-lb. tins. 
Write for prices. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Best quality clover honey, $9.00 
per case of 120 pounds; new crop. Virgil 
Weaver, Moville, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted honey; 
quality and body fine. Thomas Atkinson, 
Route 5, Omaha, Neb. 





HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Tell us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224- 
230 West Huron St., Chicago, IIl. 





STEWART’S honey in any containers. 
ple free. 





Sam- 
Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, IIl. 





FOR SALE—White extracted honey, case or 
carload. Roy Littlefield, Exira, Iowa. 





WHITE extracted clover-basswood, also 
buckwheat honey; fine quality any quan- 





tity. Roger Lane, Trumansburg, N. 
CLOVER HONEY—Also light amber; any 
quantity. Cloverdale Honey Company, 
Rockport, Mo. 





FOR SALE—White clover comb, 4%x4% by 








1% sections. C. Holm, Genoa, Ill. 

FO 

extracted aed at reduced prices, both 
clover and light amber. Fred E. Hyde, New 


Canton, Il. 


FOR SALE—250 wood, glass-front cases 

white and sweet clover comb honey in 
special sections 4%x5x1\%4. U. S. graded. 
Shipped six or eight cases in crates. Also 
50 swarms bees; Dadant’s wired foundation 
used in brood chambers. Walter V. Howe, 
Producer, Wenona, III. 














I must 
comb 
Paul, 


BEEKEEPERS—Protect yourselves. 

have money. Finest white clover 
honey at your price. ‘“Hartley,’”’ St. 
Nebraska. 


LOWER prices on comb and extracted honey. 








Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
CAR or less fine clover extracted honey. Re a- 
sonable. John Burghardt, Grand Island, 


Nebraska. 





HONEY— 











Best clover, in new cans; case or 
ton lots. Sample 10c. Attractive prices. 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. Write for prices. John Olson, 
Davis, Il. 
WHITE comb ever honey Case 24 sec- 
tions, $3.85. Marsalek Apiaries, Cadams, 


Nebraska. 

FINE quality clover- basoweed extr acted Be: 
buckwheat, 7c. New cans, cases. A. J. 

Wil . Hammond, N. Y. 

FINE Clover honey, extracted: by case or 
tor State amount needed and get prices. 

L. G Gartner, Titonka, Iowa. 





WHI TE doce basswood honey in new - 60- Ib. 
cans, by case, 7c; ton lots, 6%c, f. o. b. 
Theresa. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S. 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pourd for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—Car “lots of honey. 
tity, shipping point 

sample. Hamilton, 

Angeles, Calif. 


State quan- 
and price. Mail 
Wallace & Bryant, Los 





WANTED 





TWO bee men in southern package belt wish 
to buy large bee outfit in midwestern clo- 








ver belt. Box A, American Bee Journal. 
TO TRADE—Package “bees and queens for 
white honey. T. W. Burleson & Son, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 
WANTED—Job with some , commercial 1 apiary 
or bee man. Long or short season. Some 
experience. Quitman Prewett, Ada, Okla. 
WANTED. Single, young, energetic men of 
clean, good habits, with farm training, for 
1931 season, to assist in extracted honey 
production running up to five carloads in 
good seasons. Modern methods practiced 


with up-to-date equipment 
ticulars on request. The 


Par- 
Apiaries, 


throughout. 
Hofmann 








Janesville, Minn. 
WANTED- To exchange roots from a large 
collection of the most beautiful and rare 
peonies to be found in the United States, for 
two-frame reversible extractor, comb foun- 
dation, sections 4x5, ten-frame hive bodi« 
k. d. or nailed up. George Wilson, 650 Cleve- 
land Ave., Marion, Ohio. 
WANTED—Package bees and colonies, any 
quantity. Write Albert Downing, 195 
Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
EXPERIENCED Swedish beekeeper 28 years 
old, in this country two years, wishes 
work with extensive honey or package bee 
producer. Can start at once. Machinist by 
trade. Address John Peterson, 164 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Irvington, N. J. 
QUALIFIED beekeeper. Steady position 
State full particulars of self. Sherman 
Whitney, R. 2, Puyallup, Wash. 


WANTED- —125 ten-frame, clean extracting 


combs and bodies. B. Everard, North- 
brook, Ill. 
WANTED—To exchange roots of rare and 


of bees and 
list of va- 


beautiful peonies for package 
queens. Send for descriptive 


rieties grown—about 100 varieties to select 
from. James W. Bain, 166 Spencer St., 
Marion, Ohio. 





WANTED—500 or more colonies of bees to 


work on shares. We have plenty of 
finances, help, twenty years’ experience as 
modern beekeepers, and an extensive, well 
established honey market. Would prefer 
locations in Red or Missouri River Valley. 
American Bee Journal, Box 85, Hamilton, Il 


WANTED—Young man of good health and 

habits, for general beekeeping work. Board 
and lodging provided. Give reference, ex- 
perience, age, weight, height, and wages 
expected. Archie L. Coggshall, Slaterville 





Road, Ithaca, N. Y 
WANTED—To buy extracted and comb 
honey. Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Wash., 


Route 2. 


WANTED—Bees on shares or work by 


month. M. Knudsen, R. 2, Box 574, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 
AG 7ENTS 1 WANTED- To sell vitex, the most 
popular honey tree known No invest- 
wr" Liberal commission Vitex Apiary, 
R. - Box 147, Webb City, Mo 
WANTE D—Amber and white extr acted 
honey. Send samples and prices. Fred 
E. Hyde, New Canton, Ill 
POSITION WANTED—Can handle bees; have 
also worked as mechanic carpenter, elec- 
trician, i sega Seventeen; good health, 
good habits. ‘tan give recommendations. 
Kennith Re hfeldt. 812 Renfro St., Carbon- 


dale, Ill. 


85 


WANTED—Position with large honey pro- 
ducer or queen breeder. Five years’ ex- 
perience at commercial honey production. 


References 


Mt. 


exchanged. Lawrence 


Sterling, Il. 


SUPPLIES 


Robins, 








THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 








SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 
wires caused by wires cutting soft wood 
of frames. Use metal eyelets. Per 1,000, 


60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets 265c. 
Postage 8c per 1,000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 





FOR SALE— We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 





cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
COMB FOUNDATION — Note these low 

price on 20-lb lots: Medium brood, 54c; 
thin section, 60 cents. Can furnish the new 
non-sagging foundation. Wax worked at 
lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, Mayville,  % 4 
FOR SALE—Queen mailing g cages. Material. 

workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. Hamilton Bee 

Almont, Mich. 


Supply Co., 


—————  =_—e—E——=ii 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SELL IT—Honey or bees or queens or 
second-hand equipment or pet stock or 
poultry, by advertising it in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio, with its more 
than 20,000 paid subscribers. Rates: 7c a 
word classified; $4.20 an inch for display 
advertising. That great beekeeper, George 
S. Demuth, is editor, for whose beekeeping 
teachings 20,000 beekeepers subscribe. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, 
post free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of 
the Club, including subscription to the 
paper, $2.55 (10/6). The Apis Club, Brock- 
hill, London Road, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 











BEEKEEPE Vitex trees pave way for 
future honey production. Unfilled orders, 

future orders, will be filled with 24- to 86- 

inch trees. Price, 650c per tree, postpaid. 

State inspected. Licensed grower. Joe Stall- 

smith, Galena, Kansas. 

PL ANS FOR POU LTRY HOUSES—150 illus- 
trations. Secret of getting winter eggs. 








You need this book. Write for free offer 
and sample copy of Inland Poultry Journal, 
51 Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





MARBLEBOARD BINDER—For back copies 

of the American Bee Journal. Will hold 
two years. Keeps your magazines in shape 
for ready reference. Price only 75c, post- 
paid. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 





HAVE You any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so, send us a list. 
merican Bee Journal, Hamilton, Til. 





MAKE $$$$$$ using and selling our honey 

and products $50,000.00 sales last year: 
better times ahead. Special free plain or 
electric combination sales cases with orders. 


Com b-ex xtract-chunk honey, in ten sizes 
ela 2 - 5- 10-lb pails and 60-lb. tins: 
maple yrup, table syrup, ete. Write at 
once for free samples, special to agents and 
our large illustrated wholesale price list, etc. 
The Griswold Honey Company, Madison, O. 
154 ACRES—Good goat, mall fruits and 
bee farm for 400 colonies, in fireweed 
district Joe Marty, Silverton, Oregon. 
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2000 Colonies of 2500 Nuclei 


FOR THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Thirty-seven years with the bees 
Age, ability and experience account for why our bees are better and service best. 
Our pure three-banded strain of Italian bees are carefully tested in our own 
honey production yards located in Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa and western Canada. 


We know from actual test that they are disease resistant, hardy, long-lived, gentle 
honey getters. 


Book your orders with us. Let us mail you our circular price list. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 
\ 














ROOT SERVICE | 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


WE WILL ALL WIN 


SUCCESS | 


through good planning and endeavor this year. Plan and pre pare now to give your 
bees a full chance. You cannot do this when the honeyflow is on. Root Quality 
supplies will help. We have a large, new stock ready for your orders. 





Write for the new 1931 Root Bee Supply Catalog 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO 


224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















BOOK your ORDERS EARLY and get a good 
discount on the best of BEES, QUEENS and 
SERVICE. Write for booklet 


ROY S. WEAVER & BRO., Navasota, Texas 








Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood. 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases. 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Here They Are—Home Leaders 
of Our Allied Industrie 


(Continued from page 55) 
Fold peach and honey mixtur: 
whipped cream. Turn into f: ne 
tray of General Electric four 
hours. Yield: Six servings. 

* Pineapples, strawberries, b nas 
or any fruit desired may be sti- 
tuted for the peaches. If th« 
is canned and has been sweetened. 
use one-eighth cup honey ani add 
one tablespoon lemon juice. 

Any one of these women 


glad to have their mailing | urt- 
ments mail you copies of their recipes 


and it would be well for beekeepers 
to specify that they are beekeepers 
and express their appreciation the 
cooperation these women are vivir 
to American Honey Institute. 

Their names and addresses ary 
peated: 

The Kellogg Company, Batt 
Creek, Michigan—Mary I. Barber, 
Home Economic Director. 

The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, II] 
nois—Meta Given, Home Eco: 
Director. 

Standard Brands, Ine., 595 li- 
son Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Joan Rock, Home Economic Director. 

Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—Annette Snapper, H 
Economic Director. 

Proctor & Gamble (Crisco), Ivory- 
dale, Ohio—Eleanor Ahern, Home 
Economic Director. 

General Electric Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio—Edwina 
Nolen, Home Economic Directo 


Believe It or Not 


Such cooperation does not 
happen. Such results do not 
occur. These home economic dire 
tors did not just accidentally de\ 
honey recipes. In every case except 
that of the Kellogg Company (and 
even in this case I think Miss Barber 
will tell you they have become th 
more interested in honey becauss 
Institute) these home economic dir 
tors have become interested in | 
through the work and program of the 
American Honey Institute. The 
terest has been stimulated t 
point or actual experimentation 
honey and their own products through 
the five- and ten-pound compli 
tary pails of honey American Hone} 
Institute has sent them. Littk 
these women realize how‘ interesting 
honey was to work with, what attrac- 
tive food services might be made 
when honey was used, and, best of 
all, what excellent flavor was devel- 
oped when honey was used. In ever 
instance five- or ten-pound pails of 
honey were sent these women. Basic 
formulas were sent and cooperation 
solicited. Not only one complimentary 
pail of honey, but two, and in s me 
cases three were sent. And all thi 
was possible because individual hee- 
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1931 


keepers, and in some cases associa- 
tions of beekeepers and university 
beekeeping departments, donated 
honey to American Honey Institute. 


WOULD YOU EVER REALIZE 
THAT A LITTLE HONEY COULD 
po SO MUCH? 


Just think of having honey in- 
cluded in the literature of recipe 
booklets, recipe cards, bulletins, 
manuals—of six of the largest enter- 
prises in the country! Chalk up the 
millions these companies total in 
rating. You’ll be amazed. 


To me it’s a dream, and sometimes 
it is very hard to realize that it is 
areality. And to think that such 
a small organization as American 
Honey Institute could have such a 
cumulative effect on such leaders as 
these women! 

But an analysis will clearly indi- 
cate that, while the Institute is a 
small organization, its director is 
mighty powerful. Dr. Barnard un- 
derstands foods; his training and ex- 
perience have especially fitted him 
for food work; his personality is ex- 
traordinarily adapted for work with 
home economics, and right now is the 
time for beekeepers to realize how 
fortunate they are in having Dr. H. E. 
Barnard for the president of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute. 


In spite of depression, in spite of 
pessimistic articles, in spite of “‘hard 
times,” in spite of everything, I can’t 
help but feel like shouting that we 
are at the bottom of our industry 
and can and will climb to the top. 
Other industries are at the top and 
must come down. We have a bright 
future ahead of us, and when we have 
increased the per capita honey con- 
sumption to just one-half of what the 
sugar consumption is at the present 
time, what a “big’’ agricultural pur- 
suit BEEKEEPING WILL BE! 

Fifty pounds of honey per person 
in the United States impossible? I 
should say not—not if American 
Honey Institute can progress the next 
three years like it has the past! 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


(More home economic women will 
be introduced to you later. Watch 
for Mary Hale Martin, Betty Crocker, 
Edith Greulich, Mrs. Farrell, Miss 
Richardson, Martha Lee, Elsie Stark, 
Mildred Kitchen, Ella Lehr, and 
others. ) 





Obituary—M. Strauven 


We regret to announce the death 
of M. Strauven, editor-in-chief of the 
“Rucher Belge,” published at Liege, 
Belgium. The announcement of his 
death reached us on the fifth of De- 
tember. He was the main writer of 
that magazine on information for 
beginners. Belgium is quite a bee 
country, 
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WATERLOO ENGRAVING & SERVICE CO. ( 
WATERLOO/*,Z IOWA 
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You Pay Less 
and Get 


TOP QUALITY 


| ph direct and save 15 to 25 
per cent on your bee sup- 
plies! Quantity production and 
our direct-from-factory policy 
enable us to give you top quali- 
ty merchandise at a big saving. 
Dependability is built right into One-Story Standard Hive 
Home Comfort supplies. Our With Metal Cover 
hives, supers, brood frames are |. a ae 
all made of choicest white pine trated and all products at a special 
and special care is given to all reduction. Take advantage of this 
details. You can count on ex- saving. One-story hive with galvanized 
traordinary service from Home ™**#! Toof cover and inner cover. 
Comfort supplies. Full line in 





Ideal for both winter and summer 
protection. Made of select white pine; 


stock at all times. Satisfaction body has dovetailed corners with hand 
guaranteed. Terms if desired &ips cut in sides and ends. Stand- 
on EASY PAYMENT MONTH ard Hoffman self-spacing frames. Re- 
LY PLAN. 


versible bottom. Ten-frame hive 
measures 16%4x20” by 9 9/16” deep, 


outside measurements. 


Hoffman Self-Spacing 
Brood Frames 


Get our extra low price on these 
splendid frames! Made with a one- 
piece solid bottom bar for plain foun- 
dation; also with a split bottom bar 
or two-piece for wired foundation. 
State kind desired Frames made of 
California soft sugar pine, all parts 
milled to fit perfectly. Will not split 
in nailing Frames packed in Mullen 
Tested Corrugated Cartons in lots of 





fifty. Come complete with nails 





THE HOME ::7285% COMFORT CO. 
881-85 NEWCOMB ST. Peeve ST. PAUL, MINN. 











SAVE TIME SAVE WORRY 
DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 
Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frames in a jiffy. 
And such wonderful combs! 





Sold by all dealers in Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 
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AMERICAN BEE 


“BETTER BRED” 


QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES 


Due to unsettled business conditions the prices on queens and pack- 
age bees have not been established. We guarantee to meet the prices 
of other reliable shippers. Write us for literature, telling you why we 
can produce better queens and package bees. 
large. 





No order too small or too 


Have never known any disease here. Satisfaction fully guaran- 


teed. All inquiries promptly answered. Place your order today. 


Alabama. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Inc. 


R. G. Holder, President CALVERT, ALABAMA 


Reference: Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, 
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Smokers, 
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Honey 
Gloves, Honey Knives 
Un- 
cappers, Storage Tanks, 
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steam and electric 


A complete line of 


Ask for 





bee supplies. 
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on the market over 50 years. 
For sale by numerous 


CLEAR VISION 
FOLDING WIRE 
BEE VEII $1.00 dealers ( 
ry. T ‘ T ‘ ‘ > @! ) 
TIN CANS and PAILS 
Shipment from Grand Rapids From Chicago or Wheeling ‘ 
W. Va. 
Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 
2% pound cans 
100 in carton ~_. $3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 


bargain list and catalog. 


5 pound pails 
50 in 
10 pound pails 
50 in carton 


carton 6.50 31.00 60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 


9.50 45.00 88.00 8.00 39.25 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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z BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA < 

3 
b 4 The honey producer wants bees that produce. We endeavor to meet this demand. °; 
4 Arrangements have been perfected for testing our breeding stock for honey gather- ‘°° 
‘*s ing by northern beekeepers. We produce our own queens. All queens are produced ‘y 
= on natural honey flow. We specialize in pure Italians. = 
a Health certificate, prompt shipment and safe delivery guaranteed. We screen 3, 
3 out the drones. B 
Se Write for prices stating quantity desired. < 
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Honeybees in Northwes‘ern 
Orchards 
A clipping sent to us by & ary 
Peterson of the Rock Island A 
tion last year gives a news 





Cia- 


ease § | 
from Wenatchee, Washington, about 
honeybees in the northwestern or. | 
chards arriving for spring lina- 8 | 
tion, coming by truck and press 
from all parts of several states. Own. 


ers have paid $5.00 a hive for the use 
of the insects as pollen car 
apple, pear, peach and cherry or. 
chards. Then the clipping goes on 
to tell the need of pollenizati 


rs in 


n and 
reports that in the last three years 
the fruit crops were increased 20 per 


cent or more by the use of bees. 
Apparently this practice is com- 
monly established and accepted as 
necessary in this wonderful fruit dis- 
trict. Time will come when the same 
procedure will be followed in all « 
our fruit-growing areas. This spring 
beekeepers surely must be on the job 
to increase this contact for them. 
selves and to secure the friendship 
and cooperation of the extensive fruit 
growers. Many a beekeeper will add 
a little to his income and much 
strength to his colonies by cooper- 
ating all he can in pollenization. 


All Cells Must Be Open 
When You Use Formalin 


Probably the greatest drawback in 
the use of formalin solution in treat- 
ing combs is the difficulty of dis- 
covering all of the sealed cells, all 
of which must be broken open before 
sterilization if the combs are to be 
rendered safe. Even if one has good 
eyes and goes over the combs three 
or four times, some cells may be 
missed and there will follow a re- 
currence of the disease when the 
combs are “ oo 

. Miller, Indiana. 
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Packages for een 


In the August number of “Canning 
Age” is an extended article by Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Honey Institute, entitled 
“Seeking the Perfect Honey Pack- 
age.”’ Dr. Barnard reviews at length 
the merchandizing problems in hané- 
ling honey and explains the advan- 
tages of various kinds of containers 
It is the kind of article likely to at 
tract the interest of the dealer in 
food products. The Honey Institute 
is putting out a surprising amount 0! 
material of this kind. 

In the October issue of ‘“Progres 
sive Baker” is an article by Malitts 
D. Fischer on “Honey Specialties for 
Children.”’ With the article are sev 
eral recipes for baked goods contail- 
ing honey with special appeal to the 
little folks. 
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AProfitable Investment | | Choose Labels 


Prices Lower Than Ever 
STANDARD HIVE BODIES 


“Factory run’’ eighty per cent clear, soft 
White Pine lumber, with nails and tin rab- 
bets. Hand holes on sides and ends. 











Price per five, 50c each; per twenty-five, 45c 
each; lots of one hundred, 39c each.  o —_, 

u con, From the Apsary of 

n | Ge Ee HAROLD K. GORDON 
Standard HOFFMAN Brood Frames A -— —— 
Made of clear, soft White Pine lumber. Per a aces 
hundred, $3.95; five hundred for $18.75; one 
thousand for $35.00. 


You Can’t Go Wrong With 
Other fixtures correspondingly low. Write 
for quotations on other items. Everything A-B-J Labels 


for the beekeeper at reduced prices. 








They sell honey and are priced 


WILLIAMS BROS MFG co right. Send for complete catalog. 


5125 S2nd STREET S. E. 


American Bee Journal 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


L Hamilton, Illinois 


LLP POS AL OL SL AD SD DDD DEEDS? GED GE G0 


ad An attractive cloth-bound book giving full information concerning the cultivation 
ractica omato u ture and marketing of tomatoes in the field or under glass 
That chapter relating to forcing tomatoes in the open field by staking and 
By pruning is alone worth the price of the book. The most money is made by growing 
’ tomatoes for the early market, while price is high 


FRANK C. PELLETT This book is the story of practical experience of Melvin Pellett, junior author, 


who is a market gardener and fruit grower Price $1.50, postpaid 
and MELVIN A. PELLETT AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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LOWER PRICES 


Be sure to gett OUR NEW PRICES before placing your order for 


PACKAGE BEES & ITALIAN QUEENS 


We supply the Best for Less and can save you money on any size order. We ship in 
new, extra light cages—none to return, lower express charges. We also ship Package Bees 
by PARCEL POST at a saving in transportation charges for small orders. 


Uc 
u 


FURURLRLE 


Cc 


| COTTONWOOD J. E. WING CALIFORNIA - 
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Have You Made Your Plans 
for 1931? 


They should include the generous use of young, vigorous queens 
and package bees of good quality to increase production and lower 
costs. Leaders agree that conditions will be back to normal before the 
end of 1931. Will you be prepared to get your share of the business? 


Now Is the Time to Start 
Next Summer Will Be Too Late 


Won’t you let us quote you attractive prices on your needs for the 
season? Descriptive circular upon request. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
ROUTE No. 1 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 




















Lower Prices on Packages 
for 1931 


We are making the lowest prices in our history on packages and queens for 1931. 
On account of the extremely low prices of honey and the general business depression, 
we are going to make prices that will enable the beekeepers of the United States and 
Canada to buy bees and make a profit on their honey crops... Write us for prices. 


GEO. A. HUMMER AND SON 


PRAIRIE POINT MISSISSIPPI 











CAUCASIANS FOR 1931 


Lower Prices Higher Quality 


Beekeepers using our Gorbatcheff strain report as follows: One produced in one 
season 808 sections of comb honey with one colony, spring count. Another produced 
551 sections and 40 pounds extracted with one three-pound package received April 20. 

Names of above producers will be sent upon request. The beekeepers reporting 
these yields had no queens to offer for sale, and no doubt their reports are ‘“‘truth- 
ful.””. Experiment stations report that in comparative test with different races of 
bees Caucasians have led in quantity honey production three years in succession. 
When officially measured, Caucasians have the longest tongues (see Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1930, page 128). Caucasians will fly at about four degrees lower tem- 
perature. Caucasians are the most gentle race of bees known and are very easy to 
handle. 

Our 1930 sales were seven times greater than 1926, and our largest orders are 
coming from our oldest customers. We use the double super queenright colonies for 
cell builders. These kept overcrowded with bees by constantly adding new brood 
and being lavishly fed are today the best system known to commercial queen-rearing. 

Booking orders without deposit for spring delivery. Prices: Queens—One to 
five, each, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve, $13.50. Large lots, 8le each. Package Bees— 
Three-pound with young queens, one to nine, each, $5.00; ten to fifty, $4.50. Two- 
pound size with young queens $1.00 per package less. 

We guarantee every queen and package shipped by us to be satisfactory. Never 
had any disease in our Caucasian bees. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, Bolling, Alabama 


Reference: First National Bank, Greenville, Ala., or any Bee Journal. 
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The ‘“Backlotter’”—a Shade of 
“Hayseed” 
By Frederick Hahman 


The article by Robert M. Mead oy 
page 534, “Is Not the Backlotte 
After All the Backbone?”’, is of de. 
cided merit, although I was rather 
unfavorably impressed by the repeti. 
tion of the ugly sounding slang word 
“backlotter.”’ 

Although I am not acquainted wit) 
Mr. Mead, he is very apparently , 
man of erudition, judging from his 
well written article. It is strange 
how slang words will unconsciously 
graft themselves into ordinary speech, 
In the present instance that mean 
word occurred thirteen times in the 
article, besides the heading. In addi. 
tion, it is used as a head-liner for the 
two portions of the article, and this 
can be laid at the door of the editor: 
and you actually “rubbed it in” by 
using it as a verb, “backlotting.” 


It is clearly apparent that Mr. Mead 
knows better, for in the third pam. 
graph of the first chapter he writes: 
“The ratio of commercial to amateurs 
has been estimated at one to ten.” 
Now, why should he use the worth. 
less term when he had the correct 
name, amateur, at his command? 


Slang words are at times quite ex- 
pressive when they possess merit, as 
for instance the word “‘sideline.” Mr, 
Mead, I notice, uses it as a definition 
of “backlotter.”” Sideline and side- 
liner are used considerably and seem 
to express something for which there 
is no exact synonym in English, and 
may receive a place in the dictionary 
However, let us hope that such an 
expression as “backlotter’’ may never 
attain a place in English literatur 
such as it has partially taken to itself 
in our bee literature. 

Kindly permit me to cite an ex- 
ample to show how the use of that 
word sounds: Let us suppose you 
were attending a local social func 
tion. During the conversation, on 
of the guests would say, ‘“‘Recently | 
attended a birthday gathering at th 
home of Rev. and Mrs. X._ In serving 
refreshments Mrs. X offered us som 
delicious honey. It was greatly a} 
preciated. I was not aware that our 
reverend host was a_ beekeeper. 
And suppose you, Mr. American Be: 
Journal, would counter with the re 
ply, “Oh, yes, he’s a backlotter.”’ § 
the looks of blank astonishment th 
would be cast on you by the a 
bly? 

I hope I am expressing the vi 
the majority of amateur beekeeper 
in wishing that the senseless wor 
“backlotter” be expurgated from th 
columns of a high class periodical 
like the American Bee Journal, © 
which we as beekeepers, both profes 
sional and amateur, feel justly proué. 


Pennsylvania. 
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Follow DAVID RUNNING 


Put American Honey Institute 


Behind Your Honey. 


Running says “It is important that we give till it hurts to 
advertise our product.’ And to emphasize it, Running took the 
road in Michigan to see beekeepers personally, covering nearly 
200 miles on his own time to persuade his beekeeping friends that 
with the American Honey Institute back of their product, they 


should support it to the last ditch. 


Every beekeeper should take a lesson from the enthusiasm 


of Running, who is one of our largest producers of honey, vitally 


interested in this product and its success. 


Running Takes the Road 


“On Friday and Saturday I took the road with a flivver 
and covered 172 miles to see what could be done by 
personal canvass in Huron County among the beekeepers 
to get help for the American Honey Institute. I had to 
cover some of the road a second time because of bee- 
keepers being away from home when I first called. I 
was surprised to find so many willing to get behind this 
greatest work established in years to aid the beekeepers 
of the country. All I called on subscribed $1.00 per ton 
of the 1930 crop. 


“Somebody in each state should name a man county 
by county to get out and make an appeal to every bee- 
keeper. We ought to get $2,000.00 a state for this work. 
The harder the times and the lower the price of honey, 
the more important it is that we give till it hurts. 


“We pay 12 cents for a package of shredded wheat 
which contains three-fourths of a cent worth of food be- 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Now, What Will You Do? 

























cause it has been advertised, while we sell 10 cents worth 
of honey for 4 cents because it has not been advertised. 


Pledge Honey or Money 


“T tell the beekeepers here the Institute will use honey 
as whole or part payment on their pledge. Secretary 
Kelty will tell you just where to send your honey if you 
will write to him so that it can be credited to the Institute. 
He will also send you literature about the Institute. I wish 
I could see every beekeeper in behalf of this project. I 
wish we had enough funds so the Institute could have 
everybody in the country having honey for breakfast, 
for dinner, and more honey for supper. The American 
Bee Journal contributes this space, and I wish I was a 
trained writer and could fill it every month. Anything 
that I can do that is not too hard I will be glad to do 
until the American Honey Institute is way in the lead of 
all the food Institutes in this country.” 
David 


(Signed) Running. 





The Institute funds are pledged on the basis of $1.00 per ton of the 1930 crop 


or one-half of one per cent of the honey produced. 


Secretary Kelty on the coupon below. 


state so that you can tie up your honey selling with its work. 
Secretary, Miss Malitta D. Fischer, American Honey Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


for full information. 


Remember, American Honey Institute Will 
Put Your Honey on the Map 


Send your pledge directly to 


Find out what the Institute has done in your 


Write directly to the 











I hereby enclose 


or pledge 
whether money or honey. 


Name 





COUPON 
Russell H. Kelty, Treasurer American Honey Institute, Lansing, Michigan: 


for the American Honey Institute for the year 1931. 


(Indicate 
If it is honey, Treasurer Kelty will write to you telling you where it may be sent.) 


In addition to the regular work of the Institute in my behalf, it is understood that I shall receive on re- 
quest from the Institute the various printed folders and mimeographed sheets which are for general distribution. 


Address 


Mail this coupon direct to Russell H. Kelty, Treasurer, American Honey Institute, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Ghee POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 





A California reader sends us a descriptive article about 
150 acres of Poinsettias near Encinitas. Now 150 acres 
is some flower garden, and to those of us in the East who 
know the Poinsettia only as a pot plant in the window 
garden it is hard to imagine such a field. That garden 
ought to make some beekeeper’s heart glad, for the Poin- 
settia secretes nectar most generously. One can usually 
find a big drop of nectar offered by even a small house- 
plant. If we can judge from this, the yield of a big field 
of such plants under favorable conditions in the open 
should be copious. Present day specialization is develop- 
ing some novel locations where one or two beekeepers 
can produce honey of a quality and flavor not elsewhere 
known. I would like a sample of honey from Poinsettia. 


Are Bees Happy? 


Lewis Komes, of Massachusettes, writes that he has 
found so many people who did not know what the word 
“‘Apiary” meant that he is changing his label and leav- 
ing off that word. Instead, he substitutes “Happy Bee 
Farms.’’ It strikes me as rather a clever idea at that, for 
there will be no question as to the meaning of “‘Honey 
from the Happy Bee Farms.”’ No one who has spent hours 
watching beside a beehive during a good honeyflow, as 
all good beekeepers do, can doubt but that the insects 
are happy. The Chinese say that “Happiness comes only 
through labor, and joy only comes as a supplement to 
suffering.””’ Who can doubt that any creature as indus- 
trious as the honeybee must feel some measure of what 
we call happiness? 


The Best Bees 


In this number Albert Hann takes issue with Latham 
about the Italians as the best race of bees. Hann has 
not been so well pleased with the yellow race as Latham, 
and he offers some rather interesting arguments. 


It has been said that the tariff is a local issue and that 
everybody forms an opinion according to the probable 
effect on his own business. The best race of bees and 
the best hive likewise are a matter of personal opinion 
and every beekeeper has his own notion as to which is 
best for him. Half the fun of beekeeping comes from 
having a try at every new thing that comes along. 

For some reason, our present day bee conventions are 
not as interesting as they formerly were, when more time 
was given to argument over just such questions. 


Corn Sugar 


On page 64 is reprinted the ruling of Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde relating to corn sugar, together with 
his statement in full. Since no change was made in the 
pure food law itself, the only effect of this ruling is to 
permit the use of corn sugar in any product where sugar 
is a recognized ingredient. The Secretary called attention 
to the fact that his ruling will not permit the adulteration 
of honey or other natural food products by the addition 
of corn sugar. It is to be hoped that this at least will 
end the agitation. 


Let’s Trade 


M. N. Dillon reminds us of old times when he suggests 
that we can increase our market by trading our honey 


for the things we need with those who have go: 
may not have the cash to buy our products. 


How well I remember when I was a boy how we 
the farm products for such things as we wanted and 
impossible it would have been to get them otherwis: 
of the red letter days of my life was when we t1 
wagon-load of turnips, potatoes, squashes and oth: 
tables for a copy of “Studer’s Birds of North An ‘ 
I still have the book. It is a large volume illustrated wit 
a wonderful series of color plates. In these day 
are plenty of books illustrated with color plates, but t 
such books were few and very expensive. It so hap; 
that the publisher of the local paper had secured tl 
in exchange for advertising, so it was a case of trad 
around. In times like these we may well find it 
advantage to return to the customs of barter and 
so commonly practiced a generation ago. 


Vitex 


Doctor Dozier’s experience with Vitex in Haiti, 
on page 69, is interesting. There is still much int: 
manifested in any new source of nectar. Vitex has prover 
to be a valuable addition to the honey-bearing flor: 
the Southwest. It has not proved to be hardy at m 
Iowa farm. Specimens planted there fifteen years ag 
kill to the ground nearly every winter, but send u 
shoots each spring. The plant is very attractive to 
bees, blooms for a long time, and stands unusually se 
drouth. For Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Vitex is a real acquisition. 


similar ter 


Dry Weather 


We thought that we had a dry season here in w 
Illinois, but we did get some crop, with enoug] 
raised locally to carry the livestock through the w 
The bees harvested a small amount of surplus. A letter 
from John S. Reese, from central Kentucky, saj 


they had no honey last season and have no chance 1 
in 1931. They are already looking forward hopefully 
to 1932. He states that the drouth has about elim 
the small beekeeper. Reese must be an optimist, fron 
the tone of his letter, although he says that the failur 
of the honey crop cut him out of his winter in F 

the first time in ten years. He adds something abou! 
being a “fool about fishing.” 


Watt’s Watt 


George Watt, whose picture appears on page 63, has 
been spending his winter vacation here in town, t 
it easy while the rest of us have to work. Not so long 
ago George was here with us, coming and going whe 
the whistle blew. We hope that George makes his pilt 
with the bees out there among the sweet clover blossoms 
in the Platte Valley. When we take our vacations next 
summer he will be hustling to keep enough supers on th 
hives. It’s all right, George, look for us out about the 
time watermelons are ripe. 


Morgan’s Crop 


I hope that Latham reads Morgan’s report of his 
crop, on page 67. I notice that it was the Caucasi 
which harvested 803 sections of comb honey in on: 


The Prize Honey 


That story on page 73 about the prize honey at 
ronto ought to wake up the Ontario bee men. 


Saskatche 
wan is sure a coming bee country. F. C 





